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THE THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


Tue brilliant administration of Mr. Polk, with its commanding talents, 
sound democratic principles, decided action, and vast practical results, 
heightening the glory, as well as extending the territory of the nation, 
was succeeded, as if by contrast, by a weak, vacillating executive, of 
negative powers, a feeble and mercenary cabinet, which compromised 
the rights of the country in its foreign policy, the peace and integrity of 
the Union by abolition ‘intrigues in its home policy, and which t tarnished 
the national name by scandalous pec uniary intrigues in its personal policy. 
Under President Polk the honor of the nation and the government was un- 
clouded, the Union presented an unbroken front—internal resources of men 
and money equal to any emergency, and a military prowess which sufficed, 
without a reverse of fortune, in a few months to conquer a peace from a 
nation of 8,000,000 souls, occupying a supposed inaccessible country. The 
prosperity and power of the Great Republic astonished the world, and estab- 
lished its claim to the first rank among nations. In an unfortunate hour, 
however, many democratic southern states were induced to give their 
suffrages to a successful soldier, without political principles or ¢: upacity ; 
and a few months found the powerful republic on the brink of a civil war 
despised abroad, for betraying the rights of her citizens and allies in Cen- 
tral America, w hile honest men blushed at home for the open spoliation 
of the public treasury, by the persons appointed to guard it. Under 
such a government no settled principles of national policy y could develope 
themselves. The principle of individual and section: ul plunder alone 
could be discerned, amidst that general rush upon the treasury for which 
the “ Galphin claim” had been the signal. The old land-marks of the two 
great parties had been disturbed, as in 1820-’21, by the adroit introduc- 
tion of a sectional question, which was used to divide the democratic 
ranks and give power to federalism. The Thirty-First Congress, elected 
under such circumstances, has been governed by two elements. The 
party in power struggled fiercely to carry out that spoils principle, for 
which it has ever been distinguished, and the expenditures of the govern- 


ment have swollen to an amount never before reached, either in peace or 
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war. The new element of discord, which had divided the democratic 
party, sought to ally itself to the government which it had helped to 
elect, and by so doing to consolidate a national party, on the ground of 
opposition to interests guaranteed by the Constitution. It is a remark- 
able fact, that the executive, himself a southerner, identified personally 
with the institutions of that region, should have entered into correspond- 
ence with that northern faction which had elected him, by deserting the 
northern friends of the South. Under this alliance the new northern 
party daily gained strength and importance. Gen. Taylor was the first 
southern man who bid for re-election, by courting the northern opponents 
of southern institutions. The course of affairs, which had been called 
“southern dictation,” and which it was the avowed purpose of Van Bu- 
renism to “break up,” was, through the policy of Gen. Taylor, rapidly 
becoming northern dictation. The desperate means used by ‘the n orthern 
demagogues, consisted in direct attacks upon sectional rights under the 
Constitution, and in open and shameless disregard of the obligations im- 
posed by that instrument. The dangers incurred by the nation, through 
the exercise of these means of agitation, in the hands of men who had 
no pre tensions to integrity, were too m: anifestly great, and the patriots of all 
parties rallied to the support of the Union. The struggle between the 
party of the Union and the desperate northern faction, which was fierce ly 
contending for a permanent position, was severe, and the result doubtful. 
The South were losing ground, and northern fanatics becoming daily mo: 
audacious. The power of the Executive was thrown into the scale of the 
disunionists, who seemed to be on the eve of triumph, at the moment 
when Providence interfered, and removed the Chief Magistrate by 
death. 

The accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidential chair, with a new, 
and, in some cases, better cabinet, turned the scale in favor of the Union, 
and against freesoilism, which, with the agitation it had created, gradually 
subsided, permitting the old parties in some degree to resume their for- 
mer relative positions. Gradually the fabric reared by Van Buren-Sew- 
ardism was dismantled, and the position abandoned. The old 
issues began once more to marshal their respective partisans, and to r 
store order out of the confusion which had followed unwonted s 
on one side, and betrayal and defeat on the other. In this state of : 

discover the causes which finally defeated most of those feder: 1 mea- 
sures, which the dominant party had hoped to carry, during the disarray 
of the party of the people. There remains, however, as a general result 
a consi lerab le increase of federal power and Pp vatronage. The expe nditu 
nae | ecome immie nse, and the construction of the powers of the govern- 
ment in their exercise more loose, while circumstances are deve lopi ing 
power eek in the Constitution, and which has hitherto lain dormant. 
We allude to the application of the penalties for treason to those who 
organize forcible resistance to a Congressional law. A strong governme! 
would un doubtedly promptly apply that provision of the Constitution 
those found in arms against it, not on an isolated occasion, but as part 
permanent organizati on to resist its authority. The government is be 
coming stronger through the course of events, and nothing is more likely 
to consolidate its power than to give occasion for its exercise. Federalism 
has thus gained largely by the defeat of Gen. Cass at the election 
1848, and it will cost the democracy many a long and dreary year 
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united exertion to regain the ground which was lost by party division in 
New-York at one election. That division grew out of the adoption, by a 
faction of the party, for a special purpose, of the loose federal mode of 
construing the Constitution—of the abandonment for the moment of that 
strict construction which is peculiarly democratic, 

In contemplating that defeat, the democracy will long remember one, 
to whom we might well apply Milton’s description of Lucifer, the Son 
of the Morning : 

He, above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured; as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge, Xc. 

The bravery and devotion of the democratic members of the last Con- 
gress who so fearlessly resisted at all hazards a scheme of internal im- 
provements, which would ultimately abstract hundreds of millions from 
the treasury, and consolidate the federal government as the moneyed head 
of the nation, cannot be too much admired. ‘The circumstances of that 
struggle were, however, ominous. 

At this stage of our national progress, therefore, there is a pressing 
necessity for the elucidation and advocacy of the high and holy demo- 
cratic principle which lies at the foundation of our socigh and politica a] 
system; for the vindication of that principle from the charges daily 
brought against it; for its purification from those corruptions and hos- 
tile influences by which we see its beneficent and glorious tendencies, 
to no slight extent, perverted and paralyzed; for the illustration of truth, 
which we see perpetually darkened and confused by,the arts of wily 
error ; for the protection of those great interests, not alone of our coun- 
try, but of humanity, looking forward through countless ages of the 
future, which we believe to be v itally committed with the cause of 
American Democracy. 

There is a great deal of mutual misunderstanding between our parties ; 
but in truth, there does not exist in the people, with reference to its great 
measures, that irreconcilable hostility of opinions and leading principles, 
which would be the natural inference from the violence of the party war- 
fare in which we are pe rpetually engage od. There does exist, it is true, 
an essential opposition of principles, proceeding from points of departure, 
between the respective political creeds or systems of our two great parties ; 
but we feel well assured, that the great body of the latter ps arty—those 
who supply their leaders and leading interests with thetvotes—do not 

rightly understand the questions at issue in their 2 bearings; and 
that if these could but be exhibited in their proper lights, to their sound 
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minds and honest hearts, they would be found ranged by the hundreds of 
thousands under the broad and bright folds of our democratic banner. 

Who, that looks back for a quarter of a century, does not perceive, not 

only in this country but in England and Europe, the progress of the de- 
mocratic principle? In our own country, the position of what is called 
the whig party of to-day, is more ultra than was that of the democracy 
of twenty years since. As the great democracy, whose essence is pro- 
gress, achieves its triumphs and establishes its principles, its former posi- 
tions are occupied by more tardily advancing federalism. What would now 
the most ultra whigs think, if called upon ‘to support the scheme of Ha- 
milton, proposed to Mr. Madison in the convention, for the creation of 
an Executive and Senate for life, with hereditary rights? Surely fede- 
ralism has gone over much ground since then, Nevertheless, so many 
false ideas continue to attach themselves to the term “ democracy,” as 
connected with our party politics, that we deem it necessary here at this 
juncture, to renew a full and free profession of principles, to which we 
are devoted with unwavering force of conviction and earnestness of en- 
thusiasm, which have strengthened through the contemplation of the in- 
calculable capabilities of social i improvement, of which they contain the 
germ. 
We believe, then, in the principle of democratic republicanism in its 
strongest and purest sense. We have an abiding confidence in the vir- 
tue, intelligence, and full capacity for self-government, of the great mass 
of our people—our industrious, honest, manly, intelligent millions of 
freemen. 

We are opposed to all self-styled “ wholesome restraints” on the free 
action of the popular opinion and will, other than those which have for 
their sole object the prevention of precipitate legislation. This latter ob- 
ject is to be attained by the expedient of the division of power, and by 
causing all legislation to pass through the ordeal of successive forms ; to 
be sifted through the discussions of co-ordinate legislative branches, with 
mutual suspa@sive veto powers. Yet all should be dependent with equal 
directness and promptness on the influence of public opinion ; the popu- 
lar will should be equally the animating and moving spirit of them all, 
and ought never to find in any of its own creatures a self-imposed Pepe 
capab le (when aroused either ‘by corrupt ambition or honest error) of 1 
sisting itself, ang. defeating its own determined object. We cannot, there- 
fore, look with ali eye of favor on any such forms of representation as, 
by length of fenure of delegated power, tend to weaken that universal 
and unrelaxing responsibility to the vigilance of public opinion, which is 
the true conservative principle of our institutions. 

The great question here occurs, which is of vast importance to this coun 
try, (wa as it not once near dissolving the Union, and plunging it into the 
abyss of civil war ?)—Of the relative rights of majorities and minorities. 
Though we go for the republican prine ip ole of the supremacy of the will 
of the majority, we acknowledge, in general, a strong sy mpi athy with 
minorities, and consider that their rights have a high moral claim ‘on the 

respect and justice of majorities ; a claim not always fairly recogniz dt in 
practice by the latter, in the full sway of power, when flushed with t1 
umph, and impelled by strong interests. ‘This has ever been the point 
of the democratic cause most open to assault, and most difficult to defend 
This difficulty does not arise from any intrinsic weakness, 
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The democratic theory is perfect and harmonious in all its parts; and 
if this point is not so self-evidently clear as the rest is generally, in all 
candid discussion, considered to be, it is because of certain false principles 
of government, which have, on all practical experiments of the theory, been 
interwoven with the democratic portions of the system, being borrowed 
from the example of anti-democratic.systems of government. We should 
be willing to meet this question frankly and fairly. The great argument 
against pure democracy drawn from this source, is this: Though the main 
object with reference to which all social institutions ought to be modelled, 
is undeniably, as stated by the democrat, “ the greates t good of the great- 
est number,” yet it by no means follows, ‘that the greatest number always 
rightly understands its own greatest good, Highly pernicious error has 
often possessed the minds of nearly a whole nation; while the philoso- 
pher in his closet, and an e nlightened few about him, powerless against the 
overwhelming current of popular prejudice and excitement, have alone 
possessed the truth, which the next generation may perhaps recognise and 
practice, though its author, now sainted, has probably in his own time 
been its martyr. The original adoption of the truth would have saved 
perhaps oceans of blood, and mountains of misery and crime. How much 
stronger, then, the case against the absolute supremacy of the opinion 
and will of the majority, when its numerical preponderance is, as often 
happens, comparatively small. And if the larger proportion of the more 
wealthy and cultivated classes of the soc iety are found on the side of the 
ances & the disinterested observer may well be excused if he hesitates 
long before he awards ‘the judgment, in a difficult and complicated ques- 
tion, in favor of the numerical argument. Majorities are often as liable 
to error of opinion, and not always free from a similar proneness to self- 
ish abuse of power, as minorities ; and a vast amount of injustice may 
often be perpetrated, and consequent general social injury be done, be- 
fore the evil reaches that extreme at which it rights itself by revolution, 
moral or physical. 

We have here, we believe, correctly stated the anti-democratic side of 
the argument upon this point. It is not to be denied that it possesses 
something more than pl: ausiLility. It has certainly been the instrument 
of more injury to the cause of the democratic principle, than all the bayo 
nets and cannon that have ever been arrayed in support of it against that 
principle. The inference from it is, that the popular opinion and will 
must not be trusted with the supreme and absolute direction of the gene- 
ral interests ; that it must be subjected to the “conservative checks” of mi- 
nority interests, and to the regulation of the “more enlightened wisdom” of 
the “better classes,” and those to whom the possession of a property “ test 
of merit” gives what they term “a stake in the community.” And here 
we find ourselves i in the face of the great stronghold of the anti-democra- 
tic, or aristocratic principle. 

It isnot our purpose, in this place, to carry out the discussion of this 
question. It will be sufficient to allude to the le: uding ideas by which they 
are met by the advocate of the pure democratic cause. 

In the first place, the greatest number are more likely, at least as a gene- 
ral rule, to understand and follow their own greatest good, than is the 
minority. 

In the second, a minority is much more likely to abuse power for the 
promotion of its own selfish interests, at the expense of the majority of 
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numbers—the substantial and producing mass of the nation—than the 
latter is to oppress unjustly the former. The social evil is also, in that 
case, proportionably greater. This is abundantly proved by the history 
of all aristocratic interests that have existed, in various degrees and mo- 
difications in the world, A majority cannot subsist upon a minority ; 
while the natural, and in fact uniform tendency of a minority entrusted 
with governmental authority is, to surround itself with wealth, splendor, 
and power, at the expense of the producing mass, creating and perpetuat- 
ing those artificial social distinctions which violate the natural equality of 
rights of the human race, and at the same time offend and degrade the 
true dignity of human nature. 

In the third place, there does not naturally exist any such original su- 
periority of a minority class above the great mass of a community, in 
intelligence and competence for the duties of government—even putting 
out of view its constant tendency to abuse from selfish motives, and the 
safer honesty of the mass. The general diffusion of education ; the fa- 
cility of aceess to every species of “knowle dge important to the great inte- 
rests of the community; the freedom of the press, whose very licentious- 
ness cannot materially impair its permanent value, in this country at least, 
make the pretensions of those self-styled “ better classes ” to the sole pos- 
session of the requisite intelligence for the management of public affairs, 
too absurd to be entitled to any other treatment than an honest, manly 
contempt. As far as superior knowledge and talent confer on their pos- 
sessor anatural charter of privilege to control his associates, and exert an 
influence on the direction of the general affairs of the community, the free 
and natural action of that privilege i is best secured by a perfectly free de- 
mocratic system, whieh will abolish all artificial distinctions, and prevent- 
ing the accumulation of any social obstacles to advancement, will permit 
the free development of every germ of talent, wherever it may chance 
to exist, whether on the proud mountain summit, in the humble valley, or 
by the wayside of common life. 

But the question is not yet satisfactorily answered, how the relation 
between majorities and minorities, in the frequent case of a collision of 
sentiments and particular interests, is to be so adjusted as to secure a 
mutual respect of rights, to preserve harmony and good will, and save 
society from the malum extremum discordia—from being as a house divided 
against itself—and thus to afford free scope to that competition, discussion, 
and mutual moral influence, which cannot but result, in the end, in the ascend- 
ency of the truth, and in “ the greatest good of the greatest number.” On 
the one side, it has only been shown that the absolute government of the ma- 
jority does not always afford a perfect guarantee against the misuse of its 
numerical power over the w eakness of the minority. On the other, it has 
been shown that this chance of misuse is, as a general rule, far less than 
in the opposite relation of the ascendancy of a minority ; and that the 
evils attendant upon it are infinitely less, in every point of view, in the 
one case than the other. But this is not yet a complete or satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Have we but a choice of evils? Is there, then, 
such a radical deficiency in the moral elements implanted by its Creator 
in human society, that no other alternative can be devised by which both 
evils shall be avoided, and a result attained more analogous to the beau- 

tiful and glorious harmony of the rest of his creation ? 

It were scarcely consistent with a true and living faith in the existence 
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and attributes of that Creator, so to believe; and such is not the demo- 
cratic belief. The reason of the plausibility with which appeal may be 
made to the experience of so many republics, to sustain this argument 
against democratic institutions, is, that the true theory of national self- 
government has been hitherto but imperfectly understood ; bad principles 
have been mixed up with the good; and the republican government has 
been administered on ideas and in a spirit borrowed from the strong 
governments of the other forms ; and to the corruptions and manifold 
evils which have never failed, in the course of time, to evolve themselves 
out of these seeds of destruction, i is ascribable the eventful failure of those 
experiments, and the consequent doubt and discredit which have attached 
themselves to the democratic principles on which they were, in the outset, 
mainly based. 

It is under the word government, that the subtle danger lurks. Under- 
stood as a central consolidated power, managing and directing the various 
general interests of society, all government is evil, and the parent of 
evil. A strong and active democratic government, in the common sense 
of the term, is an evil, differing only in degree and mode of operation, and 
not in nature, from a strong despotism. This difference is certainly vast, 
yet, inasmuch as these strong governmental powers must be wielded by 
hum: in agents, even as the powers of the despotism, it is, after all, only a 
difference in degree; and the tendency to demoralization and tyranny is 
the same, though the development to the evil results is much more gra- 
dual and slow in the one case than in the other. Hence the de 
hence the faction—hence the mob—hence the violence, licentiousness, and 
instability—hence the ambitious struggles of parties and their leaders for 
power—hence the abuses of that power by majorities and their leaders— 
ence the indirect oppressions of the general by partial interests—hence 
fearful sy mptom) the demoralization of the great men of the nation, and 
of the nation itself, proceeding (unless checked in time by the more 
healthy and patriotic portion of the mind of the nation rallying itself to 
reform the principles and sources of the evil) gradually to that point of 
maturity at which relief from the tumult of moral and physical con- 
fusion is to be found only under the shelter of an energetic armed des- 
potism. 

The best government is that which governs least. No human deposi- 
tories can, with safety, be trusted with the power of legislation upon the 
general interests of society, so as to operate directly or indirectly on the 
industry and property of the community. Such power must be perpetu- 
ally liable to the most pernicious abuse, from the natural imperfection, 
both in wisdom of judgment and purity of purpose, of all human legis- 
lation, exposed constantly to the pressure of partial interests ; interests 
whie h, at the same time that they are essentially selfish and tyrannical, 
are ever vigilant, persevering, and subtle in all the arts of deception and 
os In fact, the whole history of human society and government 

1ay be safely appealed to, in evidence that the abuse of such power a 
deena fold more than overbal: ances its beneficial use. Legislation has 
been the fruitful parent of nine-tenths of all the evil, moral and physical, 
by which mankind has been afflicted since the creation of the world, and 
by which human nature has been self-degraded, fettered, and oppressed. 
Gove ‘mment should have as little as possible to do with the general busi- 
ness and interests of the people. If it once undertake these functions as 
its rightful province of action, it is impossible to say to it, “ thus far shalt 
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thou go, and no farther.” It will be impossible to confine it to the public 
interests of the commonwealth. It will be perpetually tampering with 
private interests, and sending forth seeds of corruption which will result 
in the demoralization of the society. Its domestic action should be con- 
fined to the administration of justice, for the protection of the natural 
equal rights of the citizen, and the preservation of social order. In all 
other respects, the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, the principle of FREEDOM, sug- 
gested to us by the analogy of the divine government of the Creator, and 
already recognized by us “with perfect success in the great social inter est 
of Religion, affords the true “ golden rule” which is alone abundantly com- 
petent to work out the best possible general result of order and happiness 
from that chaos of characters, ideas, motives, and interests—human society. 
Afford but the single nucleus of a system of administration of justice be- 
tween man and man, and, under the sure operation of this principle, the 
floating atoms will distribute and combine themselves, as we see in the 
beautiful natural process of crystallization, into a far more perfect and 
harmonious result than if government, with its “ fostering hand,” undertake 
to disturb, under the plea of directing, the process. “The natural laws 
which will establish themselves and find their own level are the best laws. 
The same hand was the Author of the moral, as of the physical world ; 
and we feel clear and strong in the assurance that we cannot err in trust- 
ing, in the former, to the same fundamental principles of spontaneous 
action and self-regulation which produce the beautiful order of the latter. 

This is then, we consider, the true theory of government, the one 
simple result towards which the political science of the world is gradually 
tending, after all the long and varied ex ‘perience by which it will have 
dearly earned the great secret—the elixir of political life. This is the 
fundamental prine iple of the philosophy of democracy, to furnish a system 
of administration of justice, and then leave all the business and interests 
of society to themselves, to free competition and association—in a word, 
to the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 

It is borrowed from the example of the perfect self-government of the 
physical universe, being written in letters of light on every page of the 
great bible of Nature. It contains the idea of full and fearless faith in the 
providence of the Creator. It is essentially involved in Christianity, of 
which it has been well said that its pervading spirit of democratic equality 
among men is its highest fact, and one of its most radiant internal evi- 
dences of the divinity of its origin, It is the essence and the one general 
result of the science of political economy. And this principle alone, we 
will add, affords a satisfactory and perfect solution of the great problem, 
otherwise unsolved, of the relative rights of majorities and minorities. 

This principle has never yet received any other than a very partial and 
imperfect application to practice among men, all human society having 
been hitherto perpetually chained down to the ground by myriads of Lilli 
putian fetters of artificial government and prese ription, Nor are we yet 
prepared for its full adoption i in this country. Far, very far indeed, from 
it; yet is our gradual tendency toward it clear and sure. How many 
gene rations may yet be r required before our theory and practice of govern- 
ment shall be sifted and analyzed down to the lowest point of simplic ity, 
consistent with the preservation of some degree of national organization, 
no one can presume to prophecy. But that we are on the path toward 
that great re sult, to which mankind is to be guided down the long vista of 
future years by the democratic principle—walking hand in hand with the 
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sister spirit of Christianity—we feel a faith as implicit as that with which 
we believe in any other great moral truth. 

We have here endeavored to re-state the theory of the Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy, to which we profess allegiance, in its abstract essence, however 
unpopular it appears to be, in these latter days, to “ theorize.” These are 
the original ideas of American democracy ; and we would not give much 
for that “practical knowledge” which is ignorant of, and affects to disre- 
gard the essential and abstract principles which really constitute the ani- 
mating soul of what were else lifeless and nought. The application of 
these ideas to practice, in our political affairs, is obvious and simple. 
Penetrated with a perfect faith in their eternal truth, we can never hesitate 
as to the direction to which, in every practical case arising, they must 
point with the certainty of the magnetized needle; and we have no desire 
to shrink from the responsibility of a frank avow al of them in the broad- 
est general language. 

If the last Congress has not decidedly swerved from these leading, and, 
we conceive, immutable principles, it has not decidedly and firmly, as in 
former years, repudiated those measures which tend to recognize the “ fos- 
tering hand of government,” as essential to national progress. True it 
is, as we have before intimated, that those bills, which in their spirit 
violated, in the most marked manner, the old policy of the democratic 
party, failed to pass, and the last session witnessed towards its close, a 
visible deepening of the old party lines, which at one time showed signs 
of obliteration. A firm adherence to the voluntary principle in all mat- 
ters of internal improvement, popular industry, and commercial enter- 
prise, joined to profound respect for minority interests, must form the 
foundation of party, as well as national welfare. The respect for minority 
interests ought by no means to be confined to those guaranteed by the 
Constitution ; but the enduring principle which led to those guarantees, 
should be recognized as universally operative. The action of these two 
leading principles tends to radical simplification of the government ; and 
in every case where one of its hundred giant arms, with which it now 
‘stretches its fatal protecting grasp over almost all the interests of society, 
can be curtailed, and in every case in which public opinion can be brought 
to bear more directly upon the action of delegated powers, we recognize 
astep in advance. 

We might refer to the fact, that the anti-democratic cause possesses at 
least two- thirds of the press of the country, and that portion of it which 
is best supported by talent and the resources of capital, under the com- 
mercial patronage of our cities. In the cities, where wealth accumulates, 
where luxury gradually unfolds its corrupting tendencies, where aristocra- 
tic habits and social classifications form and strengthen themselves, where 
the congregation of men stimulates and exaggerates all ideas—the influ- 
ence exerted upon the country is not inconsiderable. From the influence 
of the mercantile classes, too, (extensively anti-democratic) on the young 
men of the professions, especi ially that of the law, but rec ently extensiv ely 
observable in the pulpit, creating an insensible bias, from the depen dence 
of the latter mainly on the patronage of the former, these young men be- 
coming again each the centre of a small sphere of social influence; from 
that of the religious ministry, silently and insensibly exerted, through the 
false prejudice slightly touched upon above ; from these and some other 
minor influences, on which we cannot here pause, i a vast and active power 
on public opinion is perpetually in operation. These influential combi- 
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nations of wealth are continually seeking profit at the hands of the gov- 
ernment at the expense of the people. “And it is only astonishing that 
the democratic party should be able to bear up against them all so success- 
fully as we in fact witness. This is to be ase ribed (under that Providence 
whose unseen hand we recognise in all human affairs) only to the sterling 
honesty and good sense of the great industrious mass of our people, its 
instinctive perception of, and yearning after, the democratic truth, and the 
unwavering generosity of its support of those public servants whom it has 
once tried well and long, and with whom it has once acknowledged the 
genuine sympathy of common sentiments anda common cause. Yet still 
the democratic principle can do little more than hold itsown. The moral 
energies of the national mind are, to a great extent, paralyzed by division ; 
and instead of bearing forward the ark of democ ratic truth, entrusted to us 
as a chosen people, towards the glorious destiny of its future, we must be 
content if we can but stem with it the perpetu: il tide of attack which 
would bear it back towards the ideas of the dark ages. 

The democratic cause is one which not only ought to engage the whole 
mind of the American nation, without any serious division of its ener- 
gies,—to carry forward the noble mission entrusted to her, of going be- 
fore the nations of the world as the representative of the democratic 
principle, and as the constant living exemplar of its results; but which 
ought peculiarly to commend itself to the generosity of youth, its ardent 
aspirations after the good and beautiful, its liberal and unse fish freedom 
from narrow pre judices of interest. 

For democracy is the cause of humanity. It has faith in human na- 
ture. It believes in its essential equality and fundamental goodness, It 
respects with a solemn reverence, to which the proudest artificial institu- 
tions and distinctions of society have no claim, the human soul. It is 
the cause of philanthropy. Its object is to emancipate the mind of the 
mass of men from the degrading and disheartening fetters of social dis- 
tinctions and advantages ; to bid it walk abroad through the free creation 
‘in its own majesty ;” to war against all fraud, oppression, and violence ; 
by striking at their root, to reform all the infinitely varied human misery 
which has grown out of the old and false ideas by which the world has 
been so long misgoverned; to dismiss the hireling soldier; to spike the 

cannon, and bury the bayonet ; to burn the gibbet, and ope n the debtor’s 
dungeon ; ; to substitute harmony and mutual respect for the jealousies 
and discord now subsisting between different classes of society, as the 
consequence of their artificial classification. It is the cause of Christianity, 
to which a slight allusion has been already made, to be more fully de- 
veloped hereafter. And that portion of the peculiar friends and min- 
isters of religion who now, we regret to say, cast the weight of their in- 
fluence against the cause of democracy, under the false prejudice of an 
affinity between it and opposition to a “higher law,” understand but 
little either its true spirit, or that of their own faith. It is, moreover, a 
cheerful creed—a creed of high hope and universal love, noble and enno- 
bling; while all others, which imply a distrust of mi: unkind, and of the 
natural moral principles infused into it by its Creator, for its own self- 
development and self-regulation, are as gloomy and selfish, i in the tone of 
moral sentiment which perv: ades them, as they are degrading in their 
practical tendency, and absurd in theory, when examined by the light of 
original prince iples. 
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UNCLE SAM AND HIS “ B’HOYS.” 


A TRUE HISTORY, AND THE MORE WONDERFUL FOR BEING TRUE. 


CHAPTER 
SHOWING WHO UNCLE SAM IS. 


Everysopy knows Uncie Sam, the great Land Speculator out West, 
who has more acres than you can throw a stick at, and more children than 
he can keep in order. His good helpmate breeds like a rabbit, as the 
saying is, and almost always throws doublets in playing backgammon ; so 
that before the elder ones arrive at years of discretion, the small-fry are 
setting up for themselves, and insisting on wearing the breeches, when 
they are not fairly out of their petticoats. The old fellow has now 
thirty-one or thirty-two b’hoys, | forget which, and the good woman is said 
to be inafi amily way again. No doubt she will throw doublets as usual. 

But Uncle Sam don’t mind this; he s says the more the merrier, and 
that he can not only provide for his own childre n, - for those of all the 
world, and the rest of mankind. And so he can, if he don’t give all his 
lands away to Tom, Dick and Harry, as he seems mightily inclined to 
do, especially when ‘he sets up late at night, and gets a little “ corned.” 
When any of his prudent friends caution him on the subject, mine Uncle 
swaggers away like a stump orator, slaps his poe ‘ket—which, by the way, has 
nothing but shin- -plasters in it—and answers, “ Body o’me! ! hav’nt I more 
land than I know what to do with, and if I want another slice, can’t I 
switch them there Ingens and Mexicans out of it whenever I please ? 
Aint I sent here on a mission, I reckon; and aint it my special business 
to christianize, civilize, liber alize and bedevil, not only this deestrict, but 
the whole ne ighborhood besides, especially the niggers ?” 

Uncle Sam talks “ big” sometimes, like his old dad, Squire Bull, who 
was reckoned the greatest bragger of his day, till Uncle Sam grew up 
and disputed the point with him. But mine Uncle can do something be- 
sides brag, when he is put to it to toe the mark, and has got his dander 
fairly up. He has had two or three hard scuffles with Squire Bull, who 
never fails to do him an ill turn when it falls in his way, and sometimes 
when it don’t, and you may depend upon it, he did’nt come off sec- 
ond best. The old ‘Squire, who is getting partly in his dotage, and has 
become terribly jealous of Uncle Sam, still continues every now and then 
to give him a sly dig under the short ribs, but always smoothes him down 
by calling him his dear son, and swearing he is an ‘honor to his d: addy. 

Besides this, Uncle Sam has many good qualities, though he sometimes 
has a confc unded queer way of showi ing them ; and w ithout going further 
into particulars, | make bold to say, he may justly hold his head as high 
as his neighbors in honesty and good fellowship, though it must be con- 
fessed that none of them have much to boast of on that score. If Uncle 
Sam ever meddles with their affairs, it is on account of what he calls “ His 
mission,” which is very apt to make him forget that what’s one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, and that it is not so easy to make a velvet 
purse out of a sow’s ear, or a new shoe out of an old one. On the whoie, 
however, Uncle Sam is a right good fellow at bottom ; and though I may 
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sometimes tickle him up a little myself, [ll knock any stranger down 
that shall dare to say he is no better than he should be, or that he can’t 
whip his weight in wild-cats. 












CHAPTER IL. 


How Uncie SAM PARCELLED OUT HIS LANDS AMONG HIS B'HOYS UNDER CON- 
TRACT—HOW THE YOUNG ROGUES UNDERTOOK TO INTERPRET THE CON- 
TRACT ONE WAY AND UNCLE SAM ANOTHER—AND HOW THEY FELL INTO 
A GREAT TURMOIL ABOUT THE MEANING OF THE WORDS, ‘** NECESSARY AND 


PROPER.” 














Uncle Sam has got a way of his own in managing his family affairs. 
He don’t follow the fashion of your stingy old codgers, that love mone y 
better than their own flesh and blood, and keep it shut up in their purses, 
till death comes and breaks the strings for them. He gives his sons each 
a thumping farm as soon as they come to years of discretion, and some- 
times before; but always on condition that they shall continue to look 
up to him as head of the family, and not pretend to be their own masters 
in everything, as young chaps are apt to do when their fathers are fools 
enough to give away all they have, and keep nothing for themselves. He 
makes a regul: ur bona Jide bargain with each of the ym, and gives them 
a warrantee deed, by w hich he covenants and agrees to defend them from 
all trespassers, and they, on their part, promise to pay a certain quit-rent, 
! to be settled from time 'to time, and to obey him in all things, so far as 
they may deem it “ necessary and proper”—according to contract. 

| Now contracts are excellent contrivances, when both parties mean the 
| same thing, or when it is the interest of both to stick to their bargain—or, 










lastly, when each may be compelled by law to fulfil it. But on the 
whole, I would’nt give much for them, unless they come under one of 
a those cases. The greatest hypocrites and deceivers are words, which are 
a a set of double-faced rascals, especially when they get into the hands of 
lawyers, who can make them mean anything or nothing. ‘Thus it hap- 
pened with Uncle Sam and his b’ hoys. They could never agree about 
the precise meaning of “ necessary and proper,” and were continually at 
. loggerheads on the subject. Une le Sam swore that ev rerything necessary 
| was proper, and everything proper, necessary ; and that he being the 
strongest, the wisest, and most judicious, had a right to decide what was 
necessary and proper, and what proper and nece ssary. The b’hoys, on 
ii the other hand, insisted that what was proper, was not always necessary, 
nor what necessary, always proper; and that, as these necessary and 
proper things generally consisted in demands on their purse, or their 
privileges, they were the best judges w hether they were proper and ne- 
cessary. ‘“ Why, you ungrateful varlets,” would Unele Sam exclaim on 
these occasions, «i ‘Aint | your lawfully begotte n father, and you my law- 
fully begotten children—except that last overgrown cub, there is some 
doubt about ?—Did’nt | give you every foot of land you own, you rebel- 

lious rascals ?—answer me that—who’s your daddy, he sy 2” 

One day when Uncle Sam was flourishing away at this rate, shaking 
his crabstick over the b’hoys’ heads, and tickling himself with the notion 
that he had dumb-founded them with his logic, the eldest of them an- 

swered him as follows; and though what he said was pretty much the 
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truth, I think he might as well have been a little more respectful to Uncle 
Sam. But they were all chips of the old block, and talked like devils 
incarnate when their tongues got fairly going. 

“ We your lawfully begotten children ?” said the young spark, “that’s 
a good one, i’faith. Instead of your begetting us, | reckon we begot you, 
old gentleman. You owe your being entirely to us; and, as for the 
land you pretended to give us, it was all ours before. We gave it to 
you only to take care of for us, and owe you no thanks for giving it back 
again according to the old agreement. Marry, come up—I w onder who’s 
dad ly now ?” 

Never was mortal man so confounded as Uncle Sam at this salutation. 
At first he stood staring with his mouth wide open, being unable to speak 
a word. Then he crushed his lips together with just such a noise as he 
made when shutting his tin tobacco-box in a hurry—puffed out his cheeks 
like bladders, and relieved himself by an explosion of hot breath that, 
some say, withered all the leaves within fifty paces of him. After this 
came a blast that rattled about the b’hoys’ ears like a hail storm. 

“Why, you ungrateful misbegotten villains !—you imps of disunion, 
disaffection’ and rebellion—you pretend to be my daddies ; some of you 
who are not knee high to a grasshoppe r!—you pretend to give me land! 
—you pretend to judge what is necessary and proper; who can’t tell the 
difference between a sheep’s head and the head of a sheep !—you pretend 
to make me a scurvy overseer to take care of your property ! “You !—But 
ll dust your jackets for you—I’ll light my pipe with your old musty 
contract—I’ll take away all your land—I'li cut you off with a shilling ; 
and if there is law or lawyers to be had for love or money, I'll make you 
hop like a pea on a tobacco pipe—I will. Its my mission to judge what 
is proper and necessary for you young rascals ; ‘and, consequently, to do 


just as | P lease, 


CHAPTER IIL 


HOW UNCLE SAM AND HIs B’HOYS QUARRELLED MORE AND MORE EVERY DAY 
ABOUT WHAT WAS ‘* NECESSARY AND PROPER.’’—HOW THEY APPLIED TO A 
GREAT LAWYER DOWN BAST, AND HOW HE MADE THE MATTER MORE OBSCURE 
BY HIS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In this way Uncle Sam and his b’hoys at last got into a complete snarl, 
about the right of paternity—the owne rship of the land—and the me aning of 
the words necessary and proper. Finding at last that they could not 
settle the matter among themselves, they, according to the custom of men 
with more money than brains, at length agreed to refer the matter to a 
famous lawyer down East, who Uncle Sam called the great confounder, 
or expounder—lI forget which—with a secret proviso that they would be 
governed by his opinion, if it suited both parties, 

The great confounder was very fond of fishing, and always studied his 
cases with a fishing pole in his hand, and the *( ‘omplete Angler” in his 
pocket. Accordingly, 1 taking his implements, he sat himself down by the 
side of a pond, abounding in bull-heads, the water of which, though shal- 
low, was so thick, you could not see the bottom, and proceeded with oe- 
casional interruptions of a glorious nibble, to cogitate the following opi- 
nion :— 
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“The questions at issue are—first, as to the true meaning and import 
of the words necessary and proper; second, whether the right to certain 
specified land is in Uncle Sam or hisb’ hoys; and third, w hether Uncle Sam 
is the father of his b’hoys, or they his father, in a legal point of view. 

« And, first, as to the word necessary. All legal authorities assert, 
that necessity has no law, and it follows, therefore, that Uncle Sam being, 
by virtue of the contract, authorized to do whatever is necessary—may do 
just as he pleases, because he cant do otherwise. The word proper, I consi- 
der mere tautology, inasmuch as whatever is necessary is proper, and 
whatever proper, necessary. But, seeing that Uncle Sam and his b’hoys 
differ on this point, the right of the strongest must govern If Uncle 
Sam can cudgel his b’hoys into submission, good. If “he cant, he must 
frighten them, which will do just as well. 

“ Secondly.— With respect to the question of paternity, I hold it to be 
a sheer paradox to say that Uncle Sam’s children can be Uncle Sam’s 
father, unless they resort to a legal fiction, and reckon their chickens be- 
fore they are hatched, which is contrary to the decision of Chief Justice 
Bridlegoose in the celebrated case of Partlett vs. Cockadoodle. Besides, 
for Uncle Sam’s sons to set themselves up as his fathers, would be put- 
ting the cart atone the horse, as, in that case, they must have been born 
before their father—a thing that never happened, except, perh: aps, in the 
case of Melchisedek. I am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that Uncle Sam 
is not only the father of his own children, but of Zebedee’s children too, 
and that, of course, he has a right not only to all the land, but to their im- 
plicit obedience in all cases whatsoever, according to the ancient Patri- 
archal Law, which is superior to all others. With regard to the precise 
meaning of the words necessary and proper, I refer you to Webster’s 
Dictionary, letters N. & P., folio edition.” 

When Uncle Sam got this opinion of the great confounder, he strutted 
up and down like a turke »y-cock, snapt his fingers, and flourished his crab- 
stick over the b’hoys he ads ata great rate, though he did’nt understand 
one-half of it. All he comprehended was, that he had a right to do as 
he liked with the b’hoys, and that was enough for a reasonable man, The 
b’hoys, at least some of them, were not at all satisfied, and talked about 
the contract, and all that sort of nonsense; whereupon Uncle Sam 
threatened to send the constable after them. In short, things went on 
from bad to worse; the house became divided against itself; domestic 
peace was destroyed; and the neighbors all predicted the ruin of the 
family. 

At length, it came to pass that some of the b’hoys threatened to cut 
Uncle Sam’s acquaintance, which, they said, they had a right to do, if 
they thought proper, being now of age, and able to take care of them- 
selves. Uncle Sam denied this in toto; and, according to custom, ap- 
plie d to his trusty counsellor, the great confounder, who, taking his fish- 
ing pole and the Complete Angler, proceeded to study the ¢ ase, which he 
expounded as follows, with now and then an interruption from a bull- 
head or a mummy-chub, Uncle Sam gave it to one of the b’hoys, who 
read it in an audible voice: 

“The laws being originally derived from the heathen Greek, after- 
wards rendered into pagan Latin, and thence transmogrified into barba- 
rous Christian English, (hem—bad day for fishing this,) it is plain that 
the old dotards who drew up the contract between Uncle Sam (a bull- 
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head, by Jupiter!) and his b’hoys, and who never in their lives so much as 
saw ‘the outside of a Greek or Latin Institute of Justinian, (what a fa- 
mous mummy-chub !) could know nothing about contracts, constitutions, 
and all that sort of thing, being as destitute of learning as a toad is of 
feathers, (hang me if that isn’t a ‘tadpole, half bull-frog). Knowing nothing 
of the past and less of the future, they erected these monuments of the 
dark ages—(what a glorious nibble! It must be a bull-head. Ha! ha! 
—I’ve hooked him !—I’ve got him! Here he is, with horns like my Dur- 
ham bull, presented by my Lord Spencer.”) 

“ Why what the d—1 is all this?” exclaimed Uncle Sam. “ Hang me 
if I don’t believe the great confounder has been fishing in something 
stronger than water. But go on, and let’s hear the rest.” 

“ There fore, if Uncle Sam and his b’hoys wish me to meddle in this mat- 
ter (plague take that rascally minnow, he’s nibbled off my bait!) they 
must utterly discard, eschew, and reprobate this musty old contract, 
and throw all this infernal bundle of constitutional scruples into—(There ! 
there! I’ll swear that was a snapping turtle !)—the fire, in order that they 
may no more rise up in judgment against our benighted ancestors. Away 
with them all, I say—they are no better than obsolete ideas. —(Hah ! 
b’hoys, here’s another Bullhead. By St. Anthony, who won upon the 
fishes by singing Yankee Doodle—but I’ve got him—no—yes—no, Pll be 
darned if he has’nt given me the slip and taken off my hook in the 
bargain. This comes of attending to the business of that old dotard, Uncle 
Sam, and his Booby B’hoys.” Here uncle Sam spat in his hands, flourish- 
ed his crabstick, and I verily believe if the great confounder had been 
there, he would have given him a crack over the noddle. But he only 
bade the reader to go on, and be hanged to him, observing, that as his 
hook was gone, he might catch a fish at last. “ With respect to the right 
of cutting one’s acquaintance, authorities differ on the subject. In the 
great case of Bull vs. Brother Jonathan, it was decided in the court 
above, that it was a natural inherent right in every man, to choose who 
he would keep company with, and that he might turn his back on any 
body he pleased, prov ided he only knocked him down first by way of 
giving fair warning. This preliminary courtesy I hold to be indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as to cut one’s acquaintance in a polite and peaceable 
manner, without a little buffeting, is as reprehensible as to make friends 
without shaking hands and drinking a glass to drown all 
Sir Henry and | do sometimes. 

“On the whole, therefore, I agree with the doctrine of the court above, 
and am of opinion that uncle Sam’s b’hoys have a clear natural right to 
cut his acquaintance, provided they don’t do it in a peaceable manner, 
for that would be contrary to Jaw. They must cudgel him soundly in 
the first place in order to bring him to reason ; and if he still persists in 
claiming acquaintance, they have no other alternative but to knock him 
on the head, and thus settle the affair by a resort to club law—in other 
words, the right of the strongest, which is, as it were, the high court of 
appeal in all cases. If he should, however, be so unreasonable as not to 
make any resistance, the b’hoys will be a set of rebellious rascals ; but 
should Uncle Sam make fight, and after a sufficient quantity of broken 
heads, and bloody noses, consent to their cutting his acquaintance, they 
will go down to posterity as heroes and patriots after the manner of 
their revolution: wy ancestors.” 


On hearing this decision, Uncle Sam rubbed his nose violently with the 
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sleeve of his homespun coat, and fell into a quandary, from which he re- 
covered himself as usual by flourishing his crabstick, and exclaiming :— 
“Confound the great confounder,I say. It seems the only way to settle 
our difficulties is to fall together by the ears, and that the b’hoys have no 
other way to get rid of me, than to break my head, cudgel me into mum- 
my, and if that won’t do, cut my throat to keep me quiet. We can’t 
settle the matter peaceably, it seems; we must have a bout at logger- 
heads, and quit the field with black eyes and bloody noses. Well, if it 
must be so—come on, you young rascals—give your old dad a dig in 
the short ribs; pitch head foremost into his bread-basket; knock him 
down and trample the soul out of his body. Come on, I say, if we can’t 
settle the affair peaceably, let’s try club law. Come on, I say, start fair, 
and the d—1 take the hindmost.” 

Hereupon, Uncle Sam pulled off his coat, doubled his fist, and squared 
himself for the encounter. But the b’hoys were a little stumped at this 
doctrine of the great confounder. So long as they thought they could 
cut Uncle Sam’s acquaintance in a peaceabl emanner, and w ithout commit- 
ting violence on the old man, they were—some of them at least—willing 
to dissolve the connection, and go about their own business in their own 
way. But when it came to fisticuffs, that was another affair. So they 
agreed to keep up a speaking acquaintance with Uncle Sam, until they 
saw how much further he would stretch his pretensions, under the great 
saving clause of “ necessary and proper.’ 

The last | heard of Uncle Sam, he had become a stanch advocate of 
club law, and so tickled with the opinion of the great confounder, that he 
has made him his overseer, under whose auspices he sw aggers about, 
flourishes his crab-stick, and swears, if the young rascals talk any more of 
cutting his acquaintance, he’ll knock them all into a cocked hat, or do 
any thing else he thinks “necessary and proper” in such cases, 
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WEL zt art thou worthy of old Lreland’s boast, 
Thou Giant feature of her northern coast ! 
For aye ye stand a monument sublime, 
Washed by the waters of continual time ;— 
And thus shalt stand, thou proud basaltic shrine, 
Stamped with the i impress of the Hand Divine, 

Till many a heart, unstirred by Faith before, 

Be taught by thee, to worship and adore. 

Moopvs. 


















CARNOT. 


GeneRAL Carnét was a member of the revolutionary government 
with Robespierre during the Reign of Terror. He is less generally known, 
and his sterling worth, and modest and unobtrusive character, less highly 
appreciated in our own country than it ought to be. We have been led 
to judge of him from his association on the committee of public wel- 
fare with Robespierre, Couthon and Billaud-Varennes, which circum- 
stance is calculated to give an erroneous idea of his true character. He 
was, in reality, one of the first men of the age—illustrious alike as a re- 
publican statesman and a votary of science—distinguished at once for his 
great administrative talent, his vast powers of combination, his profound 
knowledge in the military and mathematical sciences—exemplary in all 
his private relations, as well as scrupulously honest and upright in every 
act of his public life. 

Lazare Nicnoras Marevertre Carnér was the son of an advocate, 
and was born at Nolay, in Burgundy, in the year 1753. He early ex- 
hibited a remarkable aptitude for the mathematical and military sciences, 
the study of which he pursued through life with unwearied diligence and 
assiduity. These studies, however, did not absorb his whole attention. 
He had a taste for literature, and cultivated it with success. His reading 
was varied, and his information general. He wrote and published various 
essays, and even some occasional poems. One of his earliest efforts at 
authorship was an essay entitled “ Hloge de Vauban,” which received the 
prize from the Academy at Dijon. Some exceptionable passages in it 
gave umbrage to the government, and the young author was arrested 
under a lettre de cache f, and imprisoned in the Castie of Vincennes, He 
afterwards published various mathematical essays, which gained him con- 
siderable reputation, and caused him to be elected a member of several 
learned societies. 

Carmét chose the army for his profession. He entered a corps of en- 
gineers, and by the favor of the Prince of Condé, as it is said, obtained a 
commission as Lieutenant of Engineers. At the opening of the revo- 
lution, he was stationed at St. Omer, deeply immersed in the study of 
his favorite mathematical sciences. Since his imprisonment at Vincennes, 
he had cherished a hatred to despotic authority and arbitrary power ; it 
is not surprising, therefore, that Carnét from the first embraced heartily 
the liberal principles of the revolution, and became an active and efficient 
advocate of the popular cause. Before the close of the Constituent As- 
sembly his name was mentioned as among the prominent candidates in 
the provinces for a seat in the new legislature. He was accordingly 
elected a deputy for St. Omer to the legislative assembly, and at the 
opening of the session in the fall of 1791 took his seat as a m« mber. 

Though a revolutionist, and even a zealous republican, yet Carnét camo 
up to the assembly witha sincere desire to serve his country, and to carry 
out in good faith the liberal constitution which the king had just sanc- 
tioned. He steadfastly labored to keep aloof from the intrigues and 
factions which distracted the assembly. He took no part in the debates, 
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and in leed never laid claim to much talent as a speaker; but during the 
whole of the session of the legislature, he occupied himself mainly with 
his labors to improve and re-organize the army, and in military matters 
generally. On the downfall of the throne, Carnét at once became the 
stern and uncompromising republican, ready to assert the revolution in 
the face of all Europe in arms, and to stand or fall with the republic. He 
had desired to carry the principles of equality, which the revolution re- 
cognized, into the army ; and in re-organizing that branch of the national 
defence, he wished its ranks thrown open, and the hope of pesteninent 
equally held out to every soldier. Accordingly, at his proposal, the ofh- 
cers of the nol bility were dismissed from the army, and their places were 
supplied by citizens. It was from these—from the ranks of the people— 
that the republican generals, Hoche, Joubert, Jourdan, Kleber and Moreau, 
sprung—and from the ranks of the peop le, too, sprang those other ‘en. 
trious generals, the future marshals of the empire, who have inscribed 
each his own name so high upon the records of military glory. 

At the close of the legislative assembly, Carnét was elected a member 
of the Convention. In that body he took his place upon the Mountain 
with the more radical and determined of the republicans. One thing, 
however, is not a little remarkable, that though Carnét was a moun- 
taineer, and a stern and unflinching one, and though he was constantly 
rising in favor with the Convention, which entrusted to him various im- 
portant commissions, and finally placed him upon the supreme executive 
committee itself, yet he steadily refused to engage in any political or 
party strife, and would not even so much as enter the door of the Jacobin 
or any other club. 

In his course as a legislator, Cariét was prompt, efficient, and inde- 
pendent. His profound and varied knowledge in the mathematical and 
military sciences, qualifie 1 him to be of great service to the country in 
his post of deputy. [tis well known that the Convention was in 
practice of sen adi ig some one or more of its members as commissioners 
to the armies with authority to inspect, oversee, and direct military 
operations, ut flo the instructions of the Convention. These pro-consuls 
were the representatives of the Government, and were often clothed with 
unlimited powers. Carndét, from his great military knowledge, was fre- 
quently chosen by the Convention for this branch of duty. It was upon 
one of these military commissions that he was absent, during the prelimi- 
nary proceedings which led to the king’s trial. Upon his return, he re 
sumed his seat in the Convention, and sat in judgment upon Louis XVI. 
Carnét. as wus before remarked, was a mi ymber of the Mount ain, and 
with his party voted for the death of the king. Very few men, indeed, 
in the Conventi ion, even among tl 1e Girondi ts, pre umed to doubt the 
guilt of the king, ‘and the only question se _ to be as to his punish- 
a Upon this point Carnét did not hesitate for a moment, yet the 

ern conflict between his natural goodness of ain and his strict sense 

f duty, was evinced by the qualification he attached to his vote; when 
his name was called, he mounted the steps of the bureau, and in a tone 
of deep emotion said, “death, and never did word weigh so heavily on 
my heart !” 

After the death of the king, Carnét was again sent upon a military 
eommission to the army of the north. This was in the month of March, 
shortly before the battle of Nezwinde, and the defection of Dumourier. 
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During this mission he exhibited qualities of the very highest order, and 
proved himself not only the theoretic tactician, but the able strategist 
and military commander. In every position in which he was placed, he 
displayed his usual clear-sighted sagacity, iron firmness of purpose, and 
indomitable energy. Upon one occasion, when a corps of the army under 
General Gratien came into action, and through the misconduct of that 
officer, wavered, and was upon the point of defeat, Carnét at once deprived 
the general of his command on the field, and placing himself at the head 
of the troops in his civic dress, led them to the attack, and repulsed the 
enemy. ‘The fearless bravery of Carnét was remarked on all occasions, 
He possessed the most exalted physical as well as moral courage. To 
quote the words of one of his eulogists*—“ he displ: vyed in all those situa- 
tions in which human weakness is most apt to yiel i, a courage of every 
kind, from the highest to the most vulgar; from the courage of the states- 
man to that of the grenadier: the active valor of braving danger, and 
the calmness which can command every faculty of the soul in the midst 
of extreme perils.” 

After an absence of some time in the army of the north, during which 
he discharged his duties to the entire satisfaction of the government, 
Carnét returned to Paris, and resumed his seat in the Convention. The 
committee of public welfare had been for some time in operation as the 
chief executive power of the government. As this committee directed 
the armies, and controlled the whole military operations of the republic, 
it was essentially necessary that there should be upon it some mind of 
sufficient information and ability to superintend those complicated mili- 
tary movements, and to organize that vast system of defence, which 
were now preparing on the “frontiers. The Convention, whatever may 
have been its other errors, was rarely at fault in its selection of men to 
accomplish some specific object. Carnét, whose profound and compre- 
hensive intellect was fully known and appreciated, and whose great ad- 
ministrative talent in the war department had been brought to light by 
his eminent services on several ee commissions, was chosen a 
member of the committee of public welfare. He was elected upon it 
in the latter part of July, 1793, at the same time with Robespierre. The 
war department was at once assigned to him, and he immediately entered 
upon the duties of his office, ar 1d took into his own hands the entire con- 
trol of the military operations of the government. 

At the time of Carnét’s accession to the government, the republic was 
upon the point of being crushed by its enemies. Never had the crisis 
been more appalling. Since the month of Mare h the army of the repub- 
lie had been beaten on every side—at Aix-la-Chapelle and at Nezwinde 
—on the Rhine and in La Vendee ; it had lost Flanders and Belgium, 
and the strong fortresses of Condé, Mentz and Valenciennes; one of its 
generals, Dumourier, had gone over to the enemy ; another, Dampierre, 
had been killed. On the south, Spain was thre atening the line of the 
Pyrenees with invasion; in La Vendee civil war was raging with unex- 
amp led fury, and 40,000 victorious peasantry were threatening the capital 
itself. Marseilles and Lyons were in rebe llion against the government, 
and Toulon was in the hands of the English. Another invasion from 
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Piedmont was threatening the line of the Alps; while the Duke of York 
and the Prince of Orange, with the armies of the allies, amounting to one 
hundred and seventy thousand men, were threatening the frontier ; their 
line of operations extending from the Moselle to Dunkirk, which place 
was in a state of siege by the E nglish and Hanoverians, under the Duke 
of York. France was thus encircled on every side by the armies of the 


coalition—the republic seemed stru ugg li ng in its last gasp, and the knell 
of the revolution and of popular liberty seemed about to be sounded. 

[It was in this emergency, a crisis more fearful than any which had hap- 
yened since Brunswick’s invasion in September, 1792, that Carnot took 
the helm. It is not a little curious to notice the various changes that 
occurred in the commanders of the French armies ; these changes indi- 
cate the rapid movements and the various phases of the revolution. The 
Constitutionalist Generals, Bafayette, Rochambeau and Lackner, had 
been succeeded by the Girondists, Dumourier, Castine, Houchard, kK¢ ter: 
man and Dillon. These ge nerals, ¢ after gaining some memorable advantages 
for the republic, were all sooner or later displaced after the fall of the 
party of the Gironde, and were » sacnseded by those illustrious generals of 
the republic whose names have become famous in hist ry, Hoche, Jour- 
dan, Pich oTu, Moreau, Kleber, and others. Kellerman a | Houchard, 
indeed, continued in command for some time after the fall of the Gironde; 
but the former was superseded in September, 1793, after his expedition 
against the Piedmontese; the latter was recalled by the Jacobins after 
the siege of Dunkirk and the vi tory of Hondts hoot », and with Castine 
was cuillotined. 

Carnét immediately took the mo 
defence of the republic. The | had r 
France to arms. The levy en masse was decreed. ' whole 1 
was at once turned into a military encampment, and the revoluti 
clared to be ina state of siege. T ilitar: isiti 
into the hands of Carnét; from it he drew o 
ing upwards of a million and a quarter of men. 
stitute l, he directed eve ry thing, He conducte Md. itis said, v 
the wh le corresponden e of the se fourte en ar ni Ss, and ' 
impose absolute con idence in any one of hi 
instructions from Paris. His labours were imme! 

Quitting his post in the office of his department a 
himself make the tour of his armies: to inspec 
of some new plan, or ta! _— 3; the result 
and if necessity requ , he placed himself in h 
of the army « and le ¥ them t O victory. With m 
Duke of York, in his proclam: atior , have styl 
“ Carnot’s armies” : and *“ soldiers,” t ; 
Robi spi rre:” for his alone was dhopen 

duced to a system of perfect orde1 

which the Convention placed in his 

republic with such glorious succ« 

Said Napol on of him, * Carnét org 


* The vanity of Robespierre was gratified at this mark of ‘tion in the Duke 
York's proclamation. It is well known that ‘an spierre ent i 

his colle zune, Carnot. He called him l'’odicux Carnot, and often regretted th: 
own want of knowledge in military matters made it necessary to 


committee. 
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Napoleon owes more of his success and good fortune to this great man 
than he usually cared to admit. We do not now allude to his promotion, 
at the instance of Carnét, to the command of the army of Italy, while yet 
&@ young man, and unknown save by his exploits at Toulon and in Paris— 
an instance, it may be observed, of that rare sagacity in the choice of 
men, which led Carnét to promote such men as Moreau, Hoc he, Joubert and 
Massena to the command of the armie s: but we allude partic ularly to 
the: benefits and advantages Napoleon derived from studying the plans and 
the tactics of Carnét. Napoleon has been called the inventor of that new 
system of tactics which changed the face of European warfare. In this 
respect he has unquestionably carried away some of the honors which 
properly belonged to his great master in the science of war. The new 
system origins ited wi ith, and was invented by, the genius of Carnét. The 
theory was his alone, though it was put in pra actical operation by others, 
and particularly by Bonap arte in his celebrated Italian campaign, who 
thenceforth ap propriated to himself the sole credit of originating this dar- 
ing innovation upon the old rules of warfare. 

"This : system of Carnédt, in the application of which Bonaparte afterwards 
achieved such wonderful re sults, was based upon the simp le principle of 
concentrating a superior force upon some given and decisive point of the 
enemy. Soon after his accession to the committee, and among the first 
military enterprises which he directed, he tried the effect of this theory. 
The forces of the enemy, as has been before stated, we re extended over 
- immense line of operations, leading fr6m Dunkirk, which was besieged 
by the Engtish, to the Moselle. Carnét quickly perceived the folly of 
attempting to fight at all points, and determined at once to con- 
centrate a superior force at some opportune point, and thus cut up 
the enemy in detail. He therefore ordered 35,000 troops from the 
Moselle and the Rhine to the north, which, together with the different 
carops in Ilanders, would have formed an army of 60,000 men. The en- 
terprise was only partially successful, owing , however, to the defect of 
the plan. Only 12.000 men from the armies of the Moselle and Rhine 
reached Flanders. ‘These, together with the other forces under his com- 
mand, enabled the general, Houchard, to save Dunkirk from the English, 
to obtain the victory of Hondtschoote, and to offer the first check to the 
allies which they had received since Dumourier’s defeat at Nezwinde. 

The unfortunate Houchard, however, though he conquered at Hondt- 
schoote, had been subsequently unsuccessful, and by some injudicious 
movements had again lost all that his victory had gained for him. These 
were the perilous times of the republic, when a general answere .d for the 
success of his military operations with his head. Castine had already 
been sent to the guillotine, and now Houchard was recalled, and placed 
on his trial before the revolutionary tribunal. He was but a colonel at 
the beginning of the campaign: he was general-in-chief before it was half 
over; and in the midst of his career his head rolled from the scaffold. 
The committee of public welfare, or rather Carnét, who controlled all 
the operations of war, had to fill the place of the deposed generals. He 
selected Jourdan, late ly only a chef de bataillon, but who had commanded 
the centre at Hondtschoote, for the chief command of the army of the 
north ; and young Hoche, the most accomplished officer of his day, who, 
though i in a subordinate e apacity, had distinguished himself by his gall: intry 
at Dunkirk as commander of the army of the Moselle. The rare sa 
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gacity of Carnét is conceived in nothing more than in the character of the 
men he selected to execute his plans. In this he was scarcely inferior to 
Bonaparte himself. His eulogist, M. Arago, says of him, “ He had to 
create able leaders. His penetrating eye ranged through the most ob- 
scure ranks in search of talent united with courage and disinterested- 
ness ; and he promoted it rap idly to the highest grades, 

The celebrated battle of Watignies was fought on the 16th October, 
1793. On the issue of this battle hung the fate of the republic. Carnét, 
sensible of the emergency, had himself repaired to the army of Jourdan, 
resolved that his plan of operations should not this time fail, as a pre- 
vious one had done with Houchard, for want of proper execution. By a 
series of masterly manceuvres, whic h he ‘himself superintended, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining a decided advantage over the allies. When, at day- 
break, on the 16th, Jourdan’s army attacked the Austrians in the village 
of Watignies, Carnét placed himself at the head of the republican troops, 
and led them into the battle. The dense columns, as they moved to the 
attack, struck up the stirring notes of the Marseilles hymn, which rose 
above the roar of the Austrian cannon. The result was a complete 
victory. Cobourg and Clairfait retired from the field with a loss of 6,000 
men, and the allies at once raised the siege of Maubeuge, and retired be- 
hind the Sambre. 

The new system of warfare, which Carnét himself, in the capacity of 
proconsul of the Convention, had carried into practical operation at Wa- 
tignies, was thus crowned with decided success. Henceforth, under the 
auspices of this great man, it was to be earried on upon a vast and gi- 
gantic scale. The campaign of 1794 is one of the most glorious for 
France that her history records. While Robespierre and a part of the 
committee were filling Paris with terror and blood, their colleague, Car- 
nét, was sitting apart, calm, abstracted, laborious, with untiring industry 
and sleep less vigil: ince directing the movements of armies, “ organizing 
victory,” tracing the plans of battles, of sieges, of military movements 
of every description, not one of which escaped his penetrating eye. One 
will, one intellect, one mighty hand, guided and controlled all these P vast 
and complicated military movements that were taking place along the 
frontiers. Carnét in the committee at Paris, like Napoleon afterwards 
on the battle field, was the controlling genius that brought union, har- 
mony and system out of so many elements of disorder, 

The as spect of the revolution, conte mplated from this position, is a 
glorious one. We have been but too apt to look upon the war of the 
factions at Paris, the fury, the anarchy, the bloodshed and the crime in 
the metropolis, as comprising the greater portion of that event which we 
call the French Revolution. It was in reality but a small part of it. If 
we would get a true view of the revolution, we must contemplate it from 
without as well as from within; and surely, from this point of view, a 
grander and a nobler picture was never presented in the annals of the 
world. <A gallant nation heroically closing in with the greatest monar- 
chies in the world in the death struggle for liberty and national existence— 
bearing up, with a sublime courage and constancy, single-handed against 
England, Austria, Prussia, Spain, —all Europe in arms against re publican- 
ism, and banded together to crush a nation which presumed to talk of the 
rights of man and of free government—a nation made frantic by despair, 
marching forth in a body to resist that despotism which was again 
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threatening it with chains and slavery—hurling at the feet of the kings of 
Europe, in the energetic language of Danton, “the head of a king as its 
gage of battle”—se nding forth more than a million of armed men, whose 
shouts of enthusiasm rose above the roar of the enemy’s artillery, and 
who, as at Valmey,* at Watignies, and at Fleurus, rushe d into the fire of 
the battle, raising the song of the Marseillais, and passing from rank to 
rank the inspiring cry of Vive la Republique! A more sublime spectacle 
of patriotic enthusiasm and valor in defence of native land and of liberty 
was never exhibited. No regal dynasty that ever reigned in Europe 
could have called it forth, The great heart of the people, so long crushed 
and broken, now roused into something like the ecstasy a respond- 
ed to the call of the country. The Pyrenees, the Alps, the banks of the 
Rhine, all at once, and on every side, bristled with bayo mets. Victory 
settled upon the banners of liberty. Des spotism rec oiled, aa monare hy 
shrunk back aghast from its contest with the people. ‘These great events 
constitute the glory of the revolution and of France—the nai and in- 
famy of the nations who composed the unholy coalition ay oainst her. 

And to Carnét belongs jus stly a large share of the ¢ lory which these 
unparalleled triumphs brought to the banners of the republic. Krom his 
office in Paris he shaped the movements of his fourteen armies, with the 
same precision that a skilful player would direct the movements on a 
chess-board. He reduced warfare to an exact science. There was a 
striking originality of conception, as well as a unity and harmony of de- 
sign in all his plans. Says a distinguished English writer,+ “the re 
sources of all other sciences were brought by him to bear upon the mili- 
tary art ; chemistry, geodesy, mechanics, erostation itself, were laid under 
contribution for the benefit of the tactician.” The same writer, in speak- 
ing of the precision of Carndét’s instructions which he communicated from 
time to time to the generals, and his s oe correct and well-matured 
plans, Say s— In the whole history of war and of administration, there is, 
perhaps, no second instance of any thir g li ke his instructions to Pichegru 
for the e: unpaign of 1794, Hardly a battle was fought, or a place mark- 
ed, or a siege formed, or a corps posted, that these orders did not pre- 
viously designate and arrange; nor does the narrative of that victorious 
campaign differ from the previous orders for conducting it, except in the 
tense of the verbs employed, and in the filling up a few names of the 
more obscure places, or the less important affairs.” 

We do not intend to follow in detail the progress of the republican ar- 
mies during the victorious campaign of 1794. There was a general 
movement of all the armies—Pichegru’s, Moreau’s, Souham’s, and 
Jourdan’s, towards the frontier. Pichegru defeated Clairfait and the 
Duke of York at Courtrai and Hoogléde. Moreau and Souham, having 
eflected a junction, gained the decisive victory of Turcoing with seventy 
thousand men, over one hundred thousand of the allies, under Coburg 
and the Duke of York.{ Jourdan and Kieber having crossed the Danube 
with eighty thousand men, repulsed the Austrians under Coburg, and 


__ OO 


* Kellerman commanded at Valmey. Hazlitt says of him :—“ Five and - nty years after, 
when liberty, in lependence, glory—all but the memor ry of the past—was fled , Ke llerman be 
queathed his heart to be buried in the field of Valmey.” 

t Le wd Brougham. 


+ Pichegru, who had the chief command of the army, arrived after the battle was won, 
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gained the important victory of Fleurus. The allies, attacked on both 
wings, abandoned the Netherlands. The victorious republicans, chasing 
before them the scattered armies of the coalition, at length eflected a 
junction in the capital of the Netherlands, This event hap pened about 
the middle of July, 1794, a few days before the downfall of Robe spie rre. 
Pichegru and Jourdan, with 150,000 men, remained masters of the 
Netherlands, and the allies were beaten on every side. 

On the south, the Spaniards were driven from the French territory. 
Old General Dugommier crossed the Pyrenees and invaded Spain. 
General Moucey also marched into that country, and became master of 

Saint Sebastian and Fuentarabia. 

The army of the Rhine, under General Hoche, who had been raised to 
the chief command, was no less successful. ‘That able comman ler, the 
light of whose ge nius, had he not been prematurely cut short in his career, 
might have eclipsed that of Napoleon himself, made head against the 
Austrians under Brunswick and Wurmser, dreve those generals from 
their lines on the Lauter, across the Rhine at Philipsburg, and took Spire 
and Worms. ‘The republican troops were thus everywhere victorious. 
They occupied Belgium ; that part of Holland situated on the lef ft of the 
Meuse, and all the towns on the Rhine, except Mayence and Mannheim, 
which were closely beset.* 

These great successes of Carn6t’s administration of the war department, 
gained him a deserved reputation. The gloomy eye of Robespierre, 
however, regarded them with a feeling of envy, and he would fain have 
got rid of his colleague, if such a thing under existing circumstances could 
have been possible. Carnét was indeed one of the first upon the com- 
mittee who dared oppose Robespierre. Firm in temper, as he was rigid 
and inflexible in principle, he maintained his own opinions at all times, 
even with ob tinacy, and never feared to cross the path of the dictator 
himself. Robespierre had long since classed him among his enemies, 
and had marked him as a \ ‘oti ; but the unflinching courage of Carnét 
never quailed, and almost alone of the committee, he pursued his own 
eourse independent of his colleague. 

The enemies * Carnét have reproached him for continuing upon the 
com-nittee of public welfare, the colleague of Robespierre and his sangui- 
nary assoc lates, “Talleyrand, who, duril g this perio l, was fi Lj 
exile, was especially bitter in his reproaches against him. 
us that his conduct in this respect needs no apology. 
defence to Sat ve that his har ids are cl >t } bloodsh«e d ant 
of the reign of terror, and that thous oollenwae of Rob 
Just, and th 
government ¢ 
stern and remorseless system of proscription which they ado] 
extensive and arduous were the duties of the committee, that it was fom 


our othe rs who i ee r he niu) ici] al al all } 
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uring that period, he was always their opponent 


* The following summary of this extraordinary campaign is from Lord Brou 

upon the Char: of Carné : 
‘‘In less thar 

campaign were 2 

reguiar iortresses 

carried; &3,000 of the enemy slain, 91,000 made prisoners; ‘ 

colors Captured. These arvels al nown to the world, 

great man rests.” 
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impossible to transact them without making a division of labor among 
the members. Carndt had the sole supe rintendence of milit tary matters, 
and immersed in the business of his department, never medd] ed with any- 
thing out of the strict sphere of his own duties. The same is true of 
Prieur, whose character no man dared assail. Robert Lindet is, if possi- 
ble, still more irreproachable, for he had accepted his post on the com- 
mittee with the express condition that he should have nothing to do with 
the en of his colleagues, and should not even deliberate or meet 
with them.* These three men, though they all continued upon the com- 
mittee antil after the death of Robespie rre, stand fully absolved from all 
chi ge of participation in the crimes of their colleagues. We give Car- 
not’s own explanation of the operations of the committee in his speech 
from the tribune, in defence of Barére, Collot and Billaud,t who were 
accused soon after the fall of Robespierre :— 


‘* Overwhelmed by the pressure of business, having three or four hundred 
matters to settle every day, and very often no time for meals, we had agreed to 
lend our signatures to one another. We signed a multitude of papers without 
reading them. I signed orders for placing under accusation, and my colleagues 
signed orders for milits ary movements and ‘plans of attack, without either having 
time to enter into any explanation concerning them. The nece: sity for this 
immense toil had required that individual dictatorship which each had recipro- 
cally granted to the other. Without this, we could never have got through 
the business. ‘The order to arrest one of the most = s of my employés in 
the war department—an order for which I attacked St. Just and Robespierre, 
and denounced them as usurpers—that order I had signe i without knowing it.t 
Thus our signatures cannot be brought in evidence to prove a participation in 
the acts laid to the charge of the late government.” 


Such is Carnét’s defence. He stands fully acquitted of any pee 
tion in the crimes which tracked the reign of terror. Asa patriot and a 
republican he remained at his post, defending the liberties of his country 
against hostile Europe. Had he deserted it, the next campaign might 
have seen the gates of Paris opened to the victorious allies. He con- 
demned the violence of his colleagues, and the system of political pro- 
scription which desolated Paris, and was the first, as he expressed it him- 
self, “ who dared face Robespierre and St. Just ;” but he knew that the 
salvation of France rested upon his strong arm, and the stern republican 
soldier stood firm at his post so long as the re public was threatened with 
foreign bayonets, and his cou ntry was struggling for national existence. 
He had but one object in view, the defence of lib rty and the triumph of 


- Thiers. 

t It would be unjust to Carnét to suppose that in speaking in defence of his guilty colleagues, 
he strove to conceal or justify the ir crimes; in his ma nar m sh » never lost ht of his prin- 
ciples ; he was sensible of the crimes of his colleagues—did no attempt to justify them, and 
himself said that Collot and Billaud were infinitely worse men than Robespit tre. 

+ This statement of Carnot is abundantly proved by the facts. An order, sent to the monster 
Lebon, who w: desolating Arras, directing him to give “free scope to his energy,” as he had 
been “ inv sted \ with = powers to do whatever he deemed conducive to the public good,” was 
signed with the names of Lindet, C rT ot, and Barére. Another order to one of the procon- 
suls, siened with the names of Billaud-Varennes, Carnot, and Barére, is as follows: “There 
isnoc ommutation for offences against the republic. Death alone can expiate them! Pursue 
the traitors with fire and swe rd, and continue to march with courage in the revolutionary track 
you have described.” These orders are probably from Barére. Itis absurd to suppose, that 
either alias rt te fet or Carnét could have sanctioned them, or permitted the use of their sig- 
natures, knowingly, for such a purpose. 
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the republic 7 and while the men of Watignies and Fleurus were march- 
ing into the fire of the enemy’s artillery, to the shouts of vive la Repub- 
lique, it was not for Carnét to compromise the safety of that republic by 
abandoning his post in disgust, because the government, for a time, had 
fallen into the hands of depraved and tyrannical men. 

With the fall of Robespierre, the dictatorship of the celebrated commit- 
tee of public welfare ceased, and its powers were restored to the Conven- 
tion, and divided among other committees, Carnét, who still remained 
a member of it, though deprived of the sole military dictatorship, which 
his permanent position upon the committee had placed in his hands, yet 
continued his active supervision of the war department, and at length 
brought the campaign to a triumphant close. Before the Convention 
adjourned, the coalition was broken. Prussia and Spain laid down their 
arms; the former concluded a treaty of peace on the 5th of April, the 
latter on the 22d of July, 1795. Peace was also concluded with Tuscany 
and with Holland, and an alliance formed with the Batavian Republic. 
England and Austria remained, almost alone, in arms against the re- 
public. 

The reputation of Carndét at this time was immense, not only in France 
but in all Europe. Fourteen places simultaneously chose him as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred under the new Constitution of the 
year Ill. Siéyes having declined to serve as one of the Directory, under 
this Constitution, Carnét was chosen in his place; his colleagues were 
Barras, Rewbel, Letourneur and Lareveillére-Lepaux. He was at once 
invested with the direction of the military operations of the republic, 
He found everything in disorder—the re publican armies beaten and dis- 
organized—gene rals tres iting with the enemy—civil war re-kindled in La 
Vendee. His genius at once changed the aspect of things. He sent 
Hoche into La Vendee, who soon closed the civil war. He placed Jour- 
dan and Moreau at the head of the two great armies of the Rhine, and of 
the Sambre and Meuse, and Bona tparte at the head of the army of Italy, 
and prepared a new plan of campaign, upon a vast scale, the full execu- 
tion of which would have placed the republican banner upon the Austrian 
capital. This plan failed only through an unfortunate misunderstanding 
of General Jourdan, who was to have co-operated with Moreau and 
Bonaparte, but who, having passed beyond the line of operations, was 
beaten by the Archduke Charles, Bonaparte, however, fully retrieved 
the campaign in Italy. That wonderful campaign, the first, the most il- 
lustrious in Napoleon’s career, is matter of history. It lasted but little 
more than a year. It drove Aus stria, the most inveterate of the enemies 
of France, into a peace, whereby she acknowledged the existence of the 
republic. Of all the formidable coalition, England alone remained at war. 

The glory of Napoleon’s campaign in Italy, unquestionably, belongs to 
himself alone, nor is it necessary to Carnét’s reputation that he should 
lay claim to any doubtful honors; yet it is, doubtless, true that the suc 
cessful termination of the campaign, in a great degree, depended upon 
the vigor and ability of the administration of the war de partment. 
Napoleon himself then, was ready to acknowledge the experience and 
skill of Carnét, and to avail himself of his plans.* Subs eques itly, upon 


* He wrote oa Italy that is i a “received a plan of war, prescribed to him, the 
execution of which required prompt measures and extr: aordinary funds.”?’ And to Car- 
not himself, « ‘I can now receive your orders promptly, as to the direction to be given 
to the army.” 
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one or two occasions, the Emperor was heard to depreciate the military 
talents of Carnét, though he admitted his integrity. The truth is, that 
Carnét was one of those unwavering republicans, whose independence of 
character Napoleon could never conquer or seduce. Napoleon said that 
he showed but little talent when he was minister of war in 1800. This 
may be very true, for at that time the First Consul was the real minister 
of war, as well as the generalissimo of the armies. But the case was 
different when Carnét had an independent field to act upon ; when he was 
in reality, as well as in name, the minister of war in the Directory, and 
Bonaparte the general. 

3onaparte’s coup d'etat of the 18th of Fructidor, expelled Carnét from 
the Directory. This event was brought about by the disagreement and 
quarrels of the Directors among themselves. Carndét, unquestionably, suf- 
fered his personal feelings against his colleagues, Barras and Rewbel, (the 
former a Dantonist, the latter a moderate Constitutionalist,) to carry him 
beyond the bounds of prudence. His temper was, perhaps, too stubborn 
and choleri¢; his pride of character too sensitive ; his nature too unbend- 
ing and rigid; his tenacity of opinion in minor, as well as more important 
matters, too great. He compromised his position, because he suffered 
himself to become too much of a partisan. He fell, and with him fell 
the republic, under the strong arm of military despotism. The Duchess 
d’Abrantes truly remarks: “ ‘The head that gave the signal for this revo- 
lution came from Italy. It was the hand of Bonaparte that rang it.” 
Carnét was forced into banishment, where he remained two years, and 
until the new Constitution of the year VIII. was proclaimed, with Bona- 
parte as First Consul. 

During his exile in Germany, Carnét devoted himself to his favorite 
studies. He published various treatises upon scientific subjects,* which 
have gained him an enviable place among mathematicians, and made his 
name worthy to be mentioned with those illustrious votaries of science 
whom the revolution produced, Laplace, Biot, Monge, Bichat, and 
Cuviér. On his return from exile, the First Consul appointed him Minis- 
ter of War, in April, 1800; but the republican of ’93 found it impossi- 
ble to reconcile his opinions with those of the future Emperor, and he 
soon after resigned his post. 

Two years after he again entered the public service under Napoleon, 
and accepted a seat in the Tribunate, the last vestige of popular institu- 
tions remaining in France. His career in that body, so perfectly consist- 
ent with his republican sentiments, and the professions of his whole life, 
we regard as the most honorable page in his history. Regardless of the 
favor, as he was above the fear, of Napoleon, he opposed his appoint- 
ment as Consul for life almost alone, and observed, while attaching his 
signature to his ballot, that he was signing his sentence of banishment. 





* Among others—Reflexions sur la Metaphysique du Calcul infinitesimal, and sur la 
Gtometrie de la position. Carnot was also the author of several military treatises, 
among which are dela Defense des Places fortes, and Memoire sur la fortification prim- 
Uive. 

t Sir Walter Scott, who has elsewhere spoken of Carnét in terms of unjust censure, 
does him the justice to say, that “he was ademocrat in principle,” and that “while 
minister of war, under the First Consul, his services, in restoring order in the military 
department. and combining the plans of the campaign with Moreau and Bonaparte, 
were of the highest importance.” 
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He opposed the creation of the “ Legion of Honor,” as an aristocratic 
institution ; and, what is not a little remarkable, though he was always in 
opposition to the First Consul, yet Napoleon himself said of him, that 
his conduct never gave any umbr: age to the government, and that his in- 
tegrity and uprightness were universally acknowledged. Above all, he 
opposed with firmness the project for raising Napoleon to the imperial 
throne. While his colleagues were fawning upon greatness, and striving 
each to be foremost to “ crook the supple hinges of the knee” at the foot- 
stool of power, Carnét was standing in the tribune, with manly indepen- 
dence, opposing the restoration of a monarchical form of government, and 
expressing his preference for republican institutions. “ Has liberty,” he 
exclaimed, “ only been shown to man that he might never enj ry it? No; 
I cannot consent to consider this good, so univ ersally preferre d to all oth- 
ers, without which all others are as nothing, as a mere illusion. My 
heart tells me that liberty is attainable; that its regime is easier and 
more stable than arbitrary government. I voted against the Consulate 
for life; I now vote against the restoration of the monarchy, as I con- 
ceive my quality as tribune compels me to do.” The hatred of Carnét 
to arbitrary power and monarchical government, and the rigid consistency 
of his republican principles, were never more strikingly illustrated. On 
the question of conferring the imperial crown upon Bonaparte, only one 
vote was found in the negative; it was the vote of Carndét. 

On the suppression of the Tribunate by Napoleon, he retired to private 
life, to his studies, his literary and scientific pursuits. When the allies 
invaded France in 1814, and the coalition was threatening to de pose the 
monarch of the people and restore the Bourbons, the old revolution: ary 
fire kindled once more in his bosom, and he at once sent in to the em- 
peror an offer of his services. His letter closed with the following pas- 
sage: “There is yet time for you, Sire, to conquer a glorious peace and 
to secure the love of a great pe ople.” Napoleon sent him to defend Ant- 
werp, where he remained until, at the command of Louis XVIIL, he sur- 
rendered the city to the English, after which he returned to P aris and 
gave in his reluc tant adhesion to the Bourbon dynasty. 

There were few men in France more dissatisfied with the restoration 
than Carnét. The enemy of monarchy in every form, he saw in the 
accession of Louis to the throne of his ancestors, the con que st of popular 
sovereignty, and the triumph of that odious principle of “ legitimacy, 
against which France had contended for a quarter of a century. The 
new government, though it confirmed him in his rank of Inspector Gene- 
ral of Engineers, watched him with sus spicion as a republican and one of 
the old enema: An unsuccessful effort was made to exclude him 
from the National Institute, of which he was a member. The since ce- 
lebrated M. Arago, then the youngest member of the Institute, opposed 
this pie ce of petty malice, and declared that he would resist by every 
means in his power the filling up of sucha vacancy. Arago’s spirite d 
conduct on this occasion was rewarded with the admiration of N: apoleon 
on his return from Elba, and the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour.* 


* On his expulsion from the Directory and banishment, Carnot’s name hi ad been 
erased from the lists of the Institute, and Bonaparte elected in his stead. Napoleon was 
greatly flattered with this mark of attention. All his proclamations, when commander 
of the army of Egypt, ran: “‘ Bonaparte, Member of the Institute,” d&c. 
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The republican party, which had never ceased to exist even in the most 
dazzling days of the empire, was still powerful, and Carnét’s great name 
and influence naturally placed him at the head of it. ‘This party, between 
which and the Bourbons all reconciliation was impossible, was now about 
to unite with the imperialists in the recal] of Napoleon. Carnét himself 
was a leader in the movement. Republican though he was, he preferred 
a monarch chosen by the people to one forced upon the throne by the 
bayonets of kings; he preferred the “legitimate dynasty which the 
French nation had adopted’* to the legitimate dynasty w hick claimed a 
divine prerogative of despot! ism. His celebrated “me Salatal” dd lressed 
to the king, and published in December, 1814, told powerfully against the 
reigning ay nasty, and in favor of the banished Emperor. Withthe same 
indomitable courage and fearless spirit of inde P ndence in which he had for- 
merly resisted Napoleon’s elevation to power, he now inveighed against the 
government © f the Bourbons. He justified the revolution; he attacked “ le- 
sitin i ’ he asserted the right of France to choose her own rulers; he 
charg e in » king with ineratitude to the nation, with rely ing upol foreigners 
for the aaeae of his throne, with snatching the crown as of his own right, 





and not accepting it as co nferred u pon him by the people-—Such was the 
fearless language wl a the inflexible repub lican dared utter aloud in the 
ear of royalty. He who had refused to flatter —— at the pinnacle 
of his greatness—who had bearded Robespierre and St. Just in the days 


of terror-—was not the man shrink from wean out openly and 
boldly to Louis XVIII, hedged in though he was by foreign bayonets, 
The memorial ws as eve ry W Bee res ad, at id P ro duced a P rofound se nsation. 
Hi; ndearts traversed the Boulevards ms scattered it among the people. 
= » government tried to suppress it, but in vain. Some of the printers 

nd venders wer¢ pre ecuted, but Carnét, the avowed author, was suffer- 
Pr to remain unmolested. 

Napoleon return 1 to Paris from his exile on the 20th March, 1815. 
The men of the revolution, Carnét, Sieyes, Lafayette, Lanjuinais, 
around 


; rallied 
he Km] eror of the pt ople. No man was more sensible of the 
great worth of Carndét’ 


services than Napoleon, and in the situation in 


which he then stood, he at once saw the necessity of conciliating the re- 
publicans of whom Carnét and Fouche ‘were re garded the chiefs. The 

ter he i | to hi gs old station of Mi ster of Police: the former he 
created Minister of the Interior, with the disettion of the whole of the or- 
ganization of the National Guard. 


Carnét’s characteristic independence of mind is again exhibited in his 
intercourse with Napoleon during the Hundred Days. He urged upon 
the Kmperor to give France a free constitution as the best means of 

ing { } affections of the pe ople. Napoleon publis hed the * Act 


Additional.” but it failed to satisfy th republicans Carnédt remonstrated 








With him, and u ced him to publi h a decree authorizing the chambers 
to modify the constitution at the next session. Napoleon’s answer is 
remarkable, and shows his high appreciation of Carnét. “ With you I 
have no need of disguise. You are a strong-headed man, with sagacious 
intellect. Let us first save France, and after that we will arrange 
every thing. Let us not sow the seeds of discord when the closest 


union is required to save the country.” The Minister of the Interior 








* The expression of Marshal Ney in his proclamation to his soldiers. 
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at once perceived the force of the reasoning. He consented to the 
“ Act Additional,” and to the temporary dictatorship of the Emperor. 
He remembered that the old Committee of Public Welfare had saved 
France by means of the dictatorship; he now hoped the same thing 
from Napoleon. Another example of Carnét’s independence is furnis hed 
in his advice to Napoleon in respect to Fouche. ‘The Emperor, before 
he left Paris, had discovered that this traitor and miscreant, though one 
of his own ministers, was in correspondence with both Wellington and 
Metternich. He was greatly enraged—accused Fouche in council with 
being a traitor, and threatened to have him shot the next morn- 
ing. Carnét, who had no more confidence in the integrity of Fouche 
than the Emperor, and knew him to be, though an old republican, a 
corrupt and unprincipled man, saw at once that the face of the traitor, 
whom the republic ans still regarded as one of their chiefs, would alien- 
ate the whole of that party. He frankly replied to Napoleon: “Sire, 
this is no time for dissembling. The men of the revolution only allow 
you to reign because they believe you will respect their liberties. 
You may shoot Fouche to-morrow,—but at the hour he suffers, your 
power is annihilated.* 

Napoleon left the provisional government in the hands of his two 
brothers, Joseph and Lucien, and his ministers, among whom Carnét and 
Fouche were the controlling minds. Eleven days after his departure 
from Paris came the rout of Waterloo. It sounded the death-knell to 
the hopes of the republicans as well as the imperialists ; it proclaimed 
the triumph of the principles of the coalition over the principles of the 
revolution—a temporary triumph indeed, and one which in our age has 
been signally and permanently reversed. The closing scene of Carndét’s 
political life is full of a touching and sorrowful interest. He knew that 
every thing was lost, but the unyielding heart of the stern republican 
could not yet resign all hope. The enemy were rapidly closing round 
Paris, but Paris might still be defended. He supported Lucien Bi na- 
parte’ s project of clothing the Empe ae with a dictatorship, and of fight- 
ing it out to the last under the w als * Paris. But Fouche from selfish 
interest, Lafayette from mistake edit opposed and defeated this 
last aompeee chance to retrieve the disasters of battle. On the 21st of 
June the abdication of Napoleon was proposed in the Council. The iron 
heart of Carnét, who until that moment had not ceased to cherish the hope 
that the Emperor’s great military genius might yet defend France from 
the arms of the allies, now gave way, and he who had resisted the con- 
sulate for life, who alone had voted against the empire, who had scorned 
to bend the knee to Napoleon in the days of his glory, now seizing the 
hand of the fallen conqueror, burst into tears. Well might the d posed 
Emperor say to him—his last words on leaving Paris—Carnét, J have 
known you too late! 

A member of the provisional government, after the abdication of Na 
poleon, Carnét still labored with untiring zeal to fortify Paris against 
the enemy. So late as the 2d of July, when he had completed his de 
fences, he made an earnest appeal to the councils in order to convince 
them that resistance was yet practicable. But Soult pronounced against 
it, and Massena, the defender of Genoa, declared he would not un: dertake 
to defend Paris one hour. On the next day the capitulation was signed. 


——$——— 
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Carnét was the first military man who took up arms for France and the 

revolution ; he was the last who laid them down. The Bourbon dynasty 

was restored. Ney was shot in the face of a solemn treaty, which guar- 

anteed that no person should be molested on account of his political 

oP jinions or — during the Hundred Days, and Carnét, in face of the 
same treaty, was driven for the rest of his days into b anishment. 

He valid at first to Cerney, and afterwards, in the same year, to War- 
saw. Finally he settled with his family at Mawtobuce’ in Prussia, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. In his exile, he, still an o!] . man, 
applied himself with all the ardor of his youth to scientific and literary 
pursuits—striving in these dignified employments to forget his country’s 
misfortunes and his own. Wherever his name was known, out of the 
influence of that _ apo ‘tic government which ruled his own country, he 
was universally esteemed as a man whose military and administrative 
talents were once acknowledged the greatest in Europe. Even the 
Prussian government ordered its soldiers stationed at Magdeburg to salute 
the illustrious exile as often as he appeared in the streets. He died in 
the bosom of his family, at Magdeburg, on the 3d of April, 1823, at the 
age of seve nty. 

Ilaving thus imperfectly sketched the public career of Carnét, it re- 
mains only to be added, what his whole life illustrates, that he was a true 
man—an honest and an upright man. <A republican from conscience and 
the co nv ictions of principle, when he entered the service of his country as 

a legislator, he remained a republican even under the glories of the em- 
pire, and at the restoration; and down to the last, in exile and banish- 
ment, true to the principles of his whole life, he still continued to declare 
his faith in democratic institutions.* _ His morals were austere, and his 
private character as irreproachable as his public services were disinterest- 
ed and patriotic. Says his eulogist, M. Arago, who knew him well, 
“ Faction, in the most violent paroxysm of its fury, had the prudence not 
to attack Carnét’s private life ; its impure breath never attempted to taint 
his virtues as a son, a husband, and a father.” In his domestic relations 
he was kind, in his conversation witty and entertaining, in his s cial con- 
nexions warm-hearted and sincere. His obstinacy and pride of opi inion, 
and his excitability of temper, occasionally led him into difficul Ity ; but 
these minor defects, as in Napoleon, were lost in the splendor of his 
ta:ents and the greatness of his character. “ He was a mighty genius !” 
says the distinguished Niebuhr in summing up his character—* However 
I may differ from his political views, there is a republican greatness in 
him which commands my respect. Had I nothing left in the wid e world 
but a crust of bread, I would be proud of sharing it with Carnét.” 


* The strong republican tendencies of General Carnot seem to have been > nsmit- 
ted in their full vig wr to hisson, M. Hippolyte Carnot, author ofthe Memoirs fB arere, 
which Mr. Macaulay has so unmerc ifully criticised M. Hippolyte Carnét was the late 
Minister of Public Instruction under the Provisional Government which succeeded the 
fall of Louis Philippe, and is understood to be a radical republican. 
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THE LAND OF THE CHEROKEE. 





one May morni neg, as L found the tex nperature of my room in the Pulaski 
becoming more like that of a cons: aes than the tenement of a Chris- 
tian whose lungs are not of a tropical nature, to take unto myself the 
“wings of the morning, and fly unto the uttermost parts of the earth,” 
where I could imbibe a quantum suff. of cool breeze. The “ wings of 
the morning,’ I speak of, reader, was the morning train of cars for At 
lanta, and the “uttermost parts * tl earth, ” the snow-capped moun- 
tains and shady vales o ae st Ten ee. Sol packed ise, and 
ealled around to bid adieu to half a dozen * autiful Georgians, whoss 
dark eyes had captivated me g hel my hybernation in “Suhwahna,” as 
the darkeys call it. 

But there’s the whistle. Iam always too late, so I must make a rush 
for the depét. Snatching my hat and gloves, away I darted for the 
where the perambulating tea-kettle-like locomotive was hissing and 
sweating with impatience to be off. My negro boy trundled my luggage 
into the baggage car, and himself af 


<< 


ter it. I jumped aboard, and ina 
few minutes we were whirling away hans the sandy city, 
speed that the tea-kettle aforesaid could impart to its 
which now, like an enormous centipede, was crawling along its iron path- 
t sper tator, but to us 
[ ttled m} lf to look 


rattling train, 


way—crawling, it might have seemed, to a dista 
aboard, it was more like flying ; and scarcely had 
over my newspaper, when Savannah, with its wagons loaded with cotton 


bales—its shiny-faced slaves in their white cotton trow and shirts, and 


broad-brimmed straw hats—its wid ndy sti shaded by t Ol ta 

looking ala uth t‘s—j mou tach | d I di 3 nd cayly ir¢ ladic —its 
rows of handsome white houses, with green venetians and neat little 
yards and grass-plots, full of luxuriant tropical shrubbery—or $s, mag- 
nolias, laurels, figs, jessamines, and many others of beautiful forms and 
foliage, all soon gave place to the rank canebrake and feverish-looking 
swamp—a perfect jungle of flags, canes, pines, laurels, and palmettos. ‘The 


loblolly bay (Gordonia lasyanthus) | saw in gr quantities; and a 
thou and bushe 3, vines and tre throu h whic h we hurri d sO ] pidly, 
that I could scarcely distinguish w y ree 
rice fields—for all the world like young wheat—and cotton plantations, 


8 Pi . 4 a : a eee c i es Foam aati 
with their gin-hou cotton-pr¢ and gangs of sooty slaves ploughin: 
and hoeing tne young crop; and hal isome country h ses, the greatest 


peculiarit) of which is, that they all have low pitched hip-roofs, heavy 
riezes, and verandahs in front 

Soon the swam] s began to give place in their turn to a rolling sandy 
country, covered with interminable forests of long leaf pines; in many 
places you could see nothing else, and the ground, baked and ari 
covered with the reddish brown pine straw, which gave it a sing 
not very eon: g penisole = winter l was as much taken with the 
verdure which the “ evergreen pines” had cast over the otherwise desolate 
landscape, as with the peculi iar eben holy wail of the wind, sighing 
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through its tremulous leaves, so much sung of by poets, now in spring, 
I was equally struck with the contrast which their dark rusty foliage, 
(although it looked so green and fresh in winter,) and gaunt, scraggy 
forms presented, peering up in sombre hues amid the de licate pea-green 
tints and graceful outlines of the out- stop ling deciduous forest, now in its 
virginal purity and beauty. They were as much out of place as if half 
a dozen Laplanders, clad in shivering furs and sables, had suddenly made 
their appearance amidst a bevy of light-robed laughing lassies, “decked 
with gauze and flowers, and danci ‘ing around a May pole i in the green. 

As you advance farther North, the long leaf pine gives way to the 
common yellow, and the former disappears almost entirely. I am told 
that there is a point blank line where the one ceases and the other begins, 
and that, five yards from this line, you will not find a single tree of the 
two varieties on the wrong side of it. 

1 was soon wearied with looking out of the windows at this monotonous 
scenery, and drew my head within to find entertainment in studying the 
facial phases of humanity exhibited by my fellow-travelers. The car 
| was in was not very crowded, but its occupants were of such a hetero- 
geneous description, as to make up for lack of numbers. ‘There was a 
New-York dandy, a Southern planter from Mississippi with his daughter, 
a tall, dark-eyed creole, with whom | fell in love at sight. 

Next to them is a Californian in buckskin galoshes, and Spanish hat, 
cocked up at the sides, just returned from El Dorado with his pockets 
full of “dust.” In the same seat is a sharp-nosed spectacl led Yankee ven- 
der of patent trash of some sort. Before this incongruous couple is 
another equally so—a dark, handsome Spaniard, who, I was told, w: 1s Gen. 
Lopez, (then on his way to New-Orleans,) and a raw- bone 1 Seen 
Tennessee horse drover. Besides these, there was an Italian beggar boy, 
with his hurdy-gurdy ; one or two ladies, and a couple of “hard shell” 
Baptist preachers—hard cases, anyhow. 

“te why interest myself in the character, appearance or disposition of 
my fellow-travelers, with whom I have been thrown accidentally for a 
brief space, then again to part forever, like a number of straws whirled 
around in the eddies of some rapid current, all in the same direction for 
a little while, then to be separated, each to pursue his own course along 
the current of life. We dropped the hero of the Isle of Pines at Macon, 
the Californian at Griffin, and had new accessions at each place; and thus 
we went on dropping some, gaining others, till, when we stopped at At- 
lanta, we had of those who had started from Savannah, only the two “ hard 
shells,” who were going to Marietta to attend a general convention. 

Now, thought I, were it not out of fashion to moralize, I could well 
compare the railw: ay train to the course of life. Tow few who set out 
from the same point, journey through the route of life together ! Through 
how many scenes are we hurried, some full of beauty, others dull, 
gloomy, sorrowful! How many different characters come and go on the 
scene of action; some who inte rest us by their beauty, their grace, their 
intelligence, or by a secret chord of symp athy, which draws souls together, 
fit before our vision, vanish, are forgotten, or are afterwards only mo- 
mentarily recalled by some transient association of ideas! It may be 
that I had the fair Mississip pian in my mind, when I reflected thus. The 
course of man’s existence does not run so smoothly, however, as the 
railcars, though the swiftness of its flight, and the dangers which attend 
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it, may heighten the similitude. But 1 do not feel in a very Pe eT 
mood, for here we are in the ci-apres capital of the Southern confeder racy 
and | am as hungry, dusty and tired, as a journey of three hundred miles 
on the cars will make one. Atlanta had the appearance of a very thriv- 
ing, busy place when | was there, bustling, crowded, full of strangers, 
most of whom were foreigners—Germans and French; and two or three 
locomotives were pufling, and whistling, and blowing—people shouting, 
porters running hither and thither with baggage, passengers cursing ond 
crowding the platforms, so that my ideas were all put to flight. It is 
here that the State road, the Macon and Western, and the Augusta road, 
come together ; consequently, a great concourse of the trave ‘ling public 
happen to be thrown together here occasionally. 

The embryo metropolis did not prepossess me very highly in its favor; 
but it has the germs of its future destiny already budding, i in having the 
most impudent, dissolute and rowdy population of any village in the 
South. I am told that at least half of the whole population are pro- 
fessed gamblers and jilles de pave, with a considerable sprinkling of pick- 
pockets, horse thieves and incendiaries, as sp ice to the condiment. 

I took the Georgia road here, to pay a visit to Stone Mountain. I had 
intended to describe it in detail—the singular and lofty cone of rock 
which crowns its summit—the grand view to be obts 1ined from the top, 
and all that sort of thing; but I find that it has already been amply lion- 


ized, vik ide, for instance, ‘ Georgia Illustrated,” and “ White’s Statistics of 


Georgia 
As we were going down to it, the sun was very hot, and the cars full 


of dust, and my he ad roaring and singing from the eternal clackity-clack, 
clackity-clack of the wheels clattering over the loose rails. I was admiring 
the way in which the trees and bushes were dancing and whirling around 
from the rapid motion, when suddenly, with a crashing jar, the cars 
jamm d together, pite ‘hing the Mississippienne, who sat behind me, right 
upon my head, the car careened, and suddenly dashed from the track into 
a wheat field, and, by the time I could collect myself, it was whirled over 
on its side, and there we—stopped. There was quite as much swearing, 
screaming, praying and shouting, as is usual when such calamities occur. 
I have been wont to pique myself on my self-possession in such cases. 

Next day | returned and proceede 1 to Marietta, where | proposed mak- 
ing some stay. It is a beautiful little village, of some three or four hun- 
dred inhal ,itants, situated in a very picturesque site, with Kennesaw moun- 
tain for a back ground. 

‘There are —", very handsome residences around the village, particu- 
larly that of Col. . Kennesaw Tall, the seat of Governor McDonald, 
Tranquilla, of Gen. 7. and many tasteful summer cott iges of wealt hy 
planters, from the lower country, who find a delightful and ‘he althy retreat 
here in the sickly season. 

While at Marietta, | had the pleasure of seeing an original and beauti- 
ful portrait of Sallie eee daughter of the celebrated Cherokee 
chieftain, who was murdered by his tribe for having treated with the 
whites for the sale of the lands be longing to the nation, comprising what 
is now known as Cherokee Georgia. ‘The circumstances of his death 
were very romantic and tragical, and I may some day give them in de- 
tail. 1 hav’nt space now. 

My friend Col. K. and myself made a pilgrimage to his tomb, which 
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is, 1 think, in Heard county, on the plantation whereon he formerly dwelt. 
There was no monument, or even grave-stone, erected over the little 
mound of turf which indicated his resting-place, and an old hen had made 
her nest on it, and had just laid an egg as we came up, and made so much 
noise with her cackling, that our ideas of solemnity were all entirely up- 
set, and instead of “ soliloquizing on the mutability of human events,’ 
we both broke into a fit of laughter. Sie transit gloria—the remains of 
Ceesar stopping a beer barrel—the grave of the Cherokee hero—for such 
he was, and more worthy the title than many on history’s page—convert- 
ed into a nursery for young piplings. 

The portr ait above me *ntioned, which was in the posse ssion of Col. K.,, 
was taken from life, and found by him in a tavern, in the little village 
where it had been thrown aside, in one of the bedrooms, as a thing of no 
value ; it would, however, be inestimable to the antiquarian, for even as a 
specimen of art it was a masterly production. She was a half-blood, and 
her large intelligent eyes, soft, brown complexion, long luxuriant raven 
tresses, (not equal to those of Miss. F. H., however r,) which fell unadorned 
but by their own loveliness over her shoulders ; her exquisitely moulded 
nose and mouth, which had a mingled expression of majesty and gentle- 
ness, of timid wildness and native grace and intellect, that was exquisitely 
beautiful and original, and her rich semi-oriental dress, all made her look 
more like a houri from heaven than an Indian chief’s daughter. A divine 
creature must have been Sallie Mackintosh, (I am told she was highly 
cultivated and accomplished, too,) and merited a better fate and a better 
chronicler than to be the wife of a Georgia planter, and scribbled about 
by a curiosity -seeking tourist. 

With my friend Col. K., himself a lawyer, I visited the sessions of a 
country justice’s court held in the piny woods, and was much amused 
with the pe rformances of a half-craz: Ys halfhumorous specimen of the ge- 
nus homo, called Squire Gault by the sallow gawky natives in homespun 
trowsers and cotton shirts, who sat about on stumps and logs in front of 
the cabin where the sessions were held, whittling pine-sticks and chewing 
tobacco. The “squire” seemed to be a very conspicuous personage 
amongst them, and from the way he fumbled over some papers in a 
greasy wallet, which had something the appearance of briefs, through a 
pair of brass-rimmed spectacles, and bustled about whispering to this one 
and that one confidentially, seemed to have quite a sufficient sense of his 
importance. 

As the liquor began to warm them up, a general fight took place be- 
tween “ Oregon” (which was the high sounding title of the little hamlet 
of log huts where the court was held, so called, as Col. K., suggested, 
because it was in dimensions fifty-four feet by forty) and “ Big Shanty,” 
a neighboring settlement. A justice of the peace headed the big 
Shanty faction, and a constable the Oregonians. Satisfied with Georgia 
scenes for one day, we did not stay to see the issue of the combat. 

Above Marietta the pine grows more and more scarce, and the scenery 
assumes a wilder and more mountainous character. At Kingston you 
leave the granite and the cretaccous formation, and large beds of blue 
limestone make their appearance. I noticed several limekilns along the 
road from which the lower country is supplied. The land also grows 
much more fertile as you approach the Tennessee line ; and we have long 
since passed out of the cotton growing section, and are coming to the vast 
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region of corn and bacon—a country which could supply the world with 
food. 

There is, too, some very fine scenery along here; the streams especially 
are beautiful, and have the most charming and euphonious Indian names, 
unhackneyed and original. 

We passed the Chattahooche below Marietta, and here we have the 
Oothcaloga, the Oostanaula and the gentle Etéwa, (which some miserables 
corrupt into Hightower,) all as bes wutiful as are their names. 

| had heard much talk about the tunnel above Dalton, which was to be 
finished every week since | came to Georgia six months ago, and finally 
only completed the day before I went up; in fact I mi ide the first trip 
through. What from the delay, the inferiority of its construction, and 
the darkness within, it struck me on the whole, without meaning to pun, 
as being an abominable bore. 

It is not so long as one on the Baltimore and Ohio road, though from 
the slowness with “which the train passed through, it seemed longer ; this 
one is 1,400 feet, I believe, for the information of those who love to know 
such stupidities, 

About 6 o’clock in the evening, after we left the tunnel, we suddenly 
came to a dead halt inthe woods. “ Hallo!” said I, to the conductor, who 
entered the car I was in, “ what’s the matter now ?” thinking, perhaps, 
that another accident had occurred. 

“ Nothing,” replied he, “ we are here, that’s all.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Chattanc oga 

I looked around with all my eyes, but deuce a bit of a town could I see. 
There was a common on one side on which at wide intervals were one or 
two houses, and a few sheep and cattle feeding, and on the other the un- 
touched virgin forest, but no symptoms of the “city and port of Chat- 
tanooga,” as it was so pompously termed in its little weekly paper. | 
could not but laugh at the preposterous vanity of my worthy countrymen, 
which induees them to designate such a dirty little mudhole as I e: aught a 
glimpse of, beyond an intervening bank of cl: iy, by the sounding name o ; 

city, because it chances temporarily to be the terminus of a railroad, 
some such reason. Its Indian name is the only redeeming qué lity shoes it. 

[ got into a crazy carryall, which had “ city omnibus’ "in staring letters 
over the door, like a New-York milk-cart, having been pounced upon by 
aman in a brown holland sack and Panama hat, to go to the “ Steam- 
boat Hotel ;” and after jolting about up hill and down hollow, over gullies 
and through briars, with no sign of a road, not without some 1 risk to my neck, 
and tacking to every point of the compass, we were finally set down at a 
shackling, unpainted frame-house, which had the advantage of being near 
the river, as the proprietor informed me, but I found some three hundred 

ards therefrom. 

Finding that I was to be detained here for a day or two to await a 
boat, I hired a buggy to pay a visit to Lookout Mountain, whose blue 
heights were looming up in the distance. I had passed over it before on 
my way from Nashville to Georgia, and then saw on its summit the first 
pine between Kentucky and the southern line of Tennessee, but now | 
had the advantage of viewing it in its summer array. It is a grand old 
mountain, and commands a magnificent view from the top of it; the 
road winds around its side with the lofty summit above you, and an 
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almost perpendicular precipice below, so deep and steep that the Ten- 
nessee river looks like a glittering silver ribbon away beneath. I thought 
that | could easily pitch a stone across it; but though my arm is to- 
lerably strong, the pebble rolled only within a foot of the bank on this 
side. It was a frightful place, I assure you. 

Walden’s Ridge, just beyond to the north, is another lofty range. The 
road runs along the very top for two or three miles; and as I came 
down from Kentucky, a friend who was with me pointed out a spot 
where our celebrated bandit, Murrell, killed a South Carolinian who 
was so unfortunate as to have a few thousand dollars in his wallet: 
it was at a beautiful little spring, which gushed out from a cluster of 
mossy sandstone rocks, surrounded by a endl shady clump « of holly and 
laurel, which ran ac ross the road, and bounded in a series of cascades, down 
a deep ravine overshadowed by lofty trees with vine-covered boughs. 
The first cascade was within a few feet of the road; and it was over 
this, some fifty feet away down, amid the eternal rocks and shadowy 
waters, that the robber cast his murdered victim. 

When I got back to Chattanooga I found a small boat at the wharf 
which was to start for Knoxville in an hour, and my servant had already 
secured me a berth, and had my baggage on board. 

It was a miserable little stern-wheel afl air, which traveled at the rate of 
four miles an hour; but the captain was a gentlemanly, accommodating 
fellow, and did all he could to make me comfortable, and the surpassing 
loveliness of the beautiful Tennessee more than compensated for the lack 
of anything else. ‘Tell me not of =” Hudson, the Juniata, the Ohio, or 
even the rugged cliffs of my own dear Ke ntucky—I have seen them all ; 
but the Tennessee is far, far more be calttal than any of them. 

Chattanooga is finely situated, and would be a pretty place were there 
atown there. So I thought. as we put off as the sun was sinking in the 
western sky. I ascended the hurricane deck to enjoy the view from the 
river, which was truly a fine one, just in time to wave an adieu to a 
coup ‘le of acquaintances from Marietta standing on the wharf, who had 
arrived in the evening train. In the distant west towered the blue misty 
heights of Lookout Mountain, forming a bold bluff headland with 
the river, whose quiet stream swept around it, with its glass-green 
surface covered with the downy filaments of the sycamore end the 
numerous tribe of Amentacee@ which ove ‘rhung its waters, and forming on 
its pellucid bosom a white fleecy scum, giving a singular cast to the 
gentle river as they glistened silve ry ina myriad sparkling moats where 
the sun shone on them unbroken, save by the prow and paddle of light 

oe, leaving a long line of blue clear water behind, which would present- 
ly ime in again. 

The deep, boundless forest surrounded the banks on either side, g row- 
ing close down into the water, with its long branches, twisted roots, and 
graceful drooping foliage mirvored 3 in the blue expanse o’er which it cast 
rich deep shadows, and broken here and there by a streak of light, the 
fash of an arrowy-darting fish, or the dip of a swooping swallow. 
The dark dense ly-shi ded recesses of the woods, enviably cool and plac . 
reverberated with the rude wailing refrain of our negro-boatmen ; and, 
the intervals of the strain, the regular monotonous haugh ! haugh | / “ 
our high- pressure escape pipe—its graceful quick puffs of white steam, as 
they curled up in wreath and rings, contrasting with the dense, murky 
clouds of black smoke from the chimneys of the furnace, gushing up in 
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two immense streams overhead, and banking out in a long line far in our 
wake, 

How different, thought I, as I sat smoking a om on the stern of the 
boat, watching the rainbows forming in the spray of the wheel, and the 
forming and vanishing of beautiful vistas where the : river came to a point 
in the perspective, shifting and changing each moment as every stroke of 
the paddles altered the point of view of the living panorama before my 
eyes—how different this cool, quiet, delightful scene, of mountain and 
hill, and wood and limped water—this picture of wondrous beauty, far 
away in the wilds of Tennessee,—this romancic river of the wilderness— 
to the hot, noisy, crowded, dusty streets, the level and burning sands, 
and eye-searing whiteness of Savannah ! 

Here was a dark wood; there a rustling canebrake rising sharp up 
from the water-line; here a little merry islet, a dense cluster of bushes 
and trees, so thick that you could see nothing but a mass of green leaves 
rising up pyramidally, tier above tier, in most picturesque f fashion ; there 
a green meadow or a waving field of young wheat—but these were rare ; 
mostly forest scenery in endless variety : a heron perched on the bleach- 
ed and ragged branch of a dead tree; a flock of wild ducks floating on the 
water, or, startled by the puffing steamer, flying circling around with wild 
screams; the delicious flower fragrance of the wild grapes wafted 
through the cool evening air: such were the charms of the fair Ten- 
nessee, 

The scenery about Connasauga stream is beyond description beautiful. 
It would require the painter to do justice to the magnificent outlines and 
vistas, the depth of shadow, the richness of coloring, the tree-terraced 
hills, the glorious sunset, and the far up-shooting rays penciled on the soft 
sky and brilliant tinted clouds, as it sinks just where two lines of ro- 
mantic hills on opposite sides of the river come to a point with it in 
the distant perspective, one with a gentler slope, and the other a steep 
rounded promontory, while a little graceful island between them forms the 
centre of the background. For ‘miles above where the Connasauga, 
which deserves its beautiful name, comes out from the dark hills and 
forests, and mingles its waters with the broad blue Tennessee, the scenery 
is one continual ‘fairy dream. 

In gazing on the rose-colored sunrays forming a line of beauty on the 
water, I first understood the exquisite beauty of the expression “ rosy 
sea,” in the sweet song of “ Twilight Dews.” 

But the supper bell rings; and as 1 am not so romantic as to feast on 
things less substantial than tea and biscuit, I will adjourn my admiration 
until after the vespertinal refreshment, w hen I have relit my Havana. 

Passengers on a steamboat have a disgusting habit of crowding along 
the table, each to claim a chair, when they see preparations commencing 
for meals, so that they may not lose a plac e; and by the time the first 
stroke of the bell sounds, ‘each man pops himself into a seat and com- 
mences bolting the viands ; so that a modest, or a well-bred, or a negll- 
gent man, is made to wait for the second table. As I consider myself in 
the two first of these classes, and perhaps in the third, I found, when | 
descended, the table full. 

I walked out on the fore castle, where I found a gentleman in the same 
situation as myself. We struck up an acquaintance, and I found that he 
was a fellow-countryman from the rich “ Barrens” of Green River; he 
was a tobacco planter, and on his way to Virginia to purchase slaves. 
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After tea, sitting down on the very narrow guards, with our feet on the 
taffrail, conversation turned upon old Kentucky, which was, perhaps, 
the only subject of interest in common with us; he was a oe Sir 
George Touchwood in his way, and a great epicure in wines, cigars, and 
good eating. 

The sun gone down, “up rose the yellow moon,” shining in all its ro- 
mance and mi gnificenee over this wild sylvan scene: just stealing in 
faint flickering lines of light through the midnight darkness of the inter- 
woven boughs of =: ancient forest, but spreading a sheet of liquid silver 
over the dark, clear river, except where some towering wooded knob cast 
a long black shadow across its stilly water, and sleeping in mellowed ra- 
diance on the dim, dreamy summit of some far away mountain. 

The little signal bell tinkled to stop the engine, apparently for the pur- 
pose of running the boat alongside of a woodboat, which was moored un- 
der a high rocky bank towards which we were approaching. Just 
beyond the bank, which rounded short off, was a deep, dark, slimy cane- 
brake, whose dismal features were ve ry prominently thrown into view by 
the murky reddish light of half a dozen smoky pine-knot torches, which as 
many ivory eyeballed Ethiops, and one or two savage-looking whites, 
grouped most grotesquely on the flatboat, were holding aloft, to afford light 
for us to know their whereabouts. It was as wild and picturesque a scene 
as | ever beheld ; the glaring torchlight illuminating the scraggy beetling 
cliff under which the boat was floating, and throwing into strong relief 
the motley wild-looking group of boatmen, the dark clistening leaves, now 
glancing silvery in its red light, of the thousand vines which overhung 
the rock, and the trees above it, whose gnarled and twisted branches, 
writhing, serpentine roots, and trembling leaves, were also lit up, and the 
dense entangled mass of slender, rustling, sleek-shafted canes beyond. 

The silver clear moonlight was basking far out on the river surface, but 
where we were, the cliff before mentioned cast a deep gloomy shadow. 
We were running into the flat, and some five or six yards from it the 
men were alre ady uncoiling a rope to make it fast, when I obs“. ved 
black object in the water, ap parently a floating log, but to which my 
attention was attracted by its having a dark snout of a stump looking 
out, reminding me forcibly of an alligator, which came gliding along 
within a few feet of the boat. Icould sec it distine tly in the light of the alow. 
ing furnace, which reminded me, with its lurid flame hues, of the fie ry 
eyes of the monster giants in the nursery tales of my boyhood, as 
they shed a red blazing reflection, which danced and flickered on the 
deep gl: assy watgr rip pling under our bows. 

All day we plodded along in our slow creeping concern, always through 
charming scene ry of a similar character to that already described. I 
was by no means ennuied, however: there was a little naive Tennesseean 
who got on board this morning, a pretty little creature, full of life and 
fun, to whom the captain, her relation, was kind enough to ania me, 
and with her | managed to pass away time very pleasantly, and the 
whims and eccentricities of my friend from Kentue ky, till the day follow- 
ing, when, with considerable regret, I bade adieu to the charming scenes 
of the lovely Tennessee, and to the fair wild flower I had found floating 
on its bosom. 

Knoxville is a dry enough place, though handsomely situated on a green 
hill. Its narrow, uneven streets, and tall, oldfashioned red brick houses, 
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with steep roofs and a peculiar air which pervaded it, reminded me of an 
old Virginia town, and had a quaint air of old times about it, which con- 
trasted strikingly to me with the broad, level streets, shaded with oriental 
trees, and the span-new white houses, with green blinds, of the more 
southern towns | had just left. 

At Knoxville we found that there was no stage-coach running to 
Abingdon, Virginia, which was the course we wished to go ; and Ryestraw 
and myself finding our route lay for some distance together, agreed to 
hire a carriage to carry us as far as Rogersville. 

W ould I were gifted with the descriptive powers of Walter Scott, to 
do justice to the m: wnificent scenery of East Tennessee and Western 
Virginia! Hundreds of times, in roaming through it, have I exclaimed, 
truly “all save the spirit of man is divine!” for this wild, poetic, soul- 
inspiring land, re of scenes of which Arcadia could boast, and many an 
unsung Vale of Tempe, is inhabited by a race of drawling, vulgar 
squatters, canaid boors, transcendently stupid, on whom all this love- 
liness is as much lost as “music in a slee yper’s ear,” and who only think 
of the mountains, that they are “allfired rocky, and darned hard to climb.’ 
[ met an English gentleman at Bean’s Station, where I stopped for a 
couple of days to make some sketches, who, from the insatiable thirst of 
his countrymen for getting into unexplored regions which tourists have 
not rendered trite, had somehow found his way out here. Contrary to the 
grumbling, depreciating spirit of John Bull, he was in ecstasies with the 
country, and assured me—absurd as it may seem to those who choose to 
believe any thing European, must, eo nomine, be perfection—that there 
was nothing from the blue Gaudalquiv er to the Volga which could at all 

compare with it. 

I could not but express my regret that we had no old romantic ruins, 
picturesque towns, and villages, and castles, no time-honored traditions, 
to grace these landse “APES, SO well worthy of such adornment. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “it is that, and the halo of association, which lends 
such a charm to our European scenery, otherwise it is far inferior. 

“ But to me,” he continued, “who am more accustomed to the other, 
there is a fascinating interest in beholding these ancient hills clad in an 
untouched primeval forest, standing now, as they ever have been, since 
the world began.” 

“It seems to carry one back to the time when this old earth was in its 
childhood.” 

“There is, however,” he pursue d, “one traditionary association you 
have, for traditionary now it is, of the ‘nob le-hearted, my stgrious, and much 
ill-ased red men, who once roamed over these scenes, full of a mournful 
interest to me.” 

“| have often thought, sir, that our country, much as I love it, ean 
never prosper with the curse, the damning curse, of the blood of that 
destroyed race crying unto God for vengeance for their wrongs.” 

The way in which 1 formed the E nglishman’ Ss acquaintance, if not alto- 
gether the most romantic, was at least unusual enough. ‘The first even- 
ing we got to Bean’s Station, my worthy friend Ryestraw, who was 
troubled with dyspepsia, began inquiring if there were any mineral 
springs in the neighborhood. He was informed that there were two to- 
gether, a red and a white sulphur, both issuing from the same rock about 
a mile off, near the foot of Clinch Mountain, and nothing would do him 
but he must start right off for them, and carry me with him. 
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I chanced to take my case of pencils, and colors, and portfolio with me, 
and I found the springs each in a picturesque little nook in an angle of 
the en where a ravine made down it, that I determined to make a 
sketch of it. The two, side by side, gushed out from beneath a jutting 
rock some . n feet high, and covered ‘with rich velvety moss and beauti- 
ful ferns. The red sulp yhur emptied into a large basin cut in the rock 
some three feet deep, which it covered with a sediment of the most 
beautiful crimson tint. 

Trailed along the rock, and over the bushes which surmounted it, ran a 
most superb Indian creeper (Bignonia radicans) in the wildest tracery of 
vines and graceful festoons of dark green leaves, and rich scarlet, trumpet- 
shaped flowers. This creeper, which is a favorite of mine, and a beau- 
tiful martagon lily, whose turban-like flowers drooped right over the 
spring, were my principal objects in making the sketch. 

It was here that I first saw that very beautiful shrub, the mountain 
laurel (Rhododendron maximum); here were all the three varieties of 
Puroh, the white, the rose, and the purple, all blooming —) 
they were now in full flower, and presented a magnificent spectacle, bor- 
dering the banks of a small rocky stream. This love ly plant, with its 
green, glabrous leaves and delicate racemes of flowers, will only flourish 
on the borders of the cool streams and sprawling torrents of the moun- 
tains and valleys ; it is never found in lowlands, and cannot be cultivated 
in gardens. 

Mr. Ryestraw, my Kentucky friend, had a mania for cutting walking- 
sticks, and while I was occupie ‘d with my drawing, he clambered up on 
the rock to eut a young holly which grew just over the brink. While he 
was whittling away at it, a stout, ruddy- faced gentleman, with gold specs, 
moustaches, and a barometer in one hand, and a basket of geological spe- 
cimens in the other, suddenly appeared around a bend, and without ob- 
serving either of us, stop ped to get a drink of mineral water; while he 
stoope .d over the basin, sudde nly a crash was heard, and a homes r of earth, 
and stones, and decay ed leaves, and sticks, came down the rock, and 
in the midst of it, plop came Ryestraw, helter skelter, and pitched into 
the Englishman’s back as he stooped over, and both soused heels over 
head into the water, 

A few moments sufficed to bring about an amicable adjustment of the 
difficulty, and hereupon we struck up an acquaintance. 

Friend R yestraw fancied that sulphur water did not suit his complaint 
so well as chi alybeate, and set off the day after this adventure for a very 

strong one which he had got wind of, some twelve miles east of the 
Station, where he proposed spending a week or two before he went to 
Virginia, He was to take the hack and my black valet and his own, and 
I was to take a seat in the stage, which | was informed would commence 
running in a day or two, and join him there. 

Bean’s Station was so named when the Land of the Cherokee was in 
possession of the rightful owners of the soil, and was originally a for- 
tified garrison, to protect the interloping Saxon from the mar: auding In. 
dians. Some thirty years ago it was probably the most valuable tavern 
stand in the United Sti ites, being situated at the crossing of what were 
then two great thoroughfares—one from Virginia westward, and the other 
from Kentue ‘ky southward—the latter called the Great Wilderness Road, 
and two-thirds of all the tide of emigration, and the travel between the 
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Atlantic and the Great West, passed along these two roads, and Bean’s 
Station was the halting place for all this swarm of travelers. There is 
no village, only a large three-story brick building ;—as many as four hun- 
dred persone have staid over night here at one time. The property was 
immensely valuable; so muc th so, that the proprietor refused twenty 
thousand dollars for one acre of land to build an opposition inn upon. 
He monopolized the whole concern, owned all the land for miles around 
the crossing—found a market for every item of produce that he could 
raise, and amassed, of course, an enormous fortune. 

But the palmy days have forsaken it. The iron arteries through which 
the life current now rolls westward, have dried up this channel. It is 
still valuable property, but bears no comparison to what it was in former 
days. ‘The present proprietor is an old bachelor, and somewhat of a Don 
Juan in his way, | am told, having no less than eighty progenitors of the 
first degree of eve ry eo le shade of color, of white, red and black. 

The English gentleman and myself made several excursions in the 
neighborhood, and were richly rewarded by obtaining some magnificent 
views. 

The mountains generally run in long unbroken ridges for hundreds and 
hundreds of miles, with broad, fertile and beautiful valleys between ; but 
in many places this arrangement is broken in upon, and peaks, knobs and 
bluff headlands, of every imaginable variety of outline, are scattered in 
the most picturesque confusion, with narrow gaps between, deep dells 
and glades exquisitely beautiful, with high steep hills surrounding them, 
down whic . breaks some mountain torrent or saree age Ocea- 
sionally, in coming to the mouth of one of these gaps, where you have 
been pent up in a narrow amphitheatre of wooded mountains, you catch 
a view down one of those great valleys, for twenty miles, perhaps, with 
the long ridges, on whose sunny sides the cloud shadows are sleeping 
dreamily, or chasing across after each other, swee ping 3 away and gradually 
becoming bluer and more indistinct, till the y come to a point where they 
disappear in the horizon; another turn discloses to your view a deep 
shady green dingle, entirely closed in by hills; and another gives you a 
view of the wild rapid Holston or Clinch, (pity they had not better names, 
for they are both magnificent streams *s) glittering in the sunshine, or roar- 
ing, rushing r: apidly around some rugged cliff foaming over the rocks, and 
shadowed into mellow tints by the we ieee bluff. : 

There is one place east of Bean’s Station—Red Bridge, it is call 
where the Holston comes in sight of the road, debouching from two gi- 
gantic and very precipitous hills, where the scenery is truly supe rb. 

Sut I would soon exhaust all the superlatives in the languag ive in at- 
tempting to describe this endless profusion and variety of beauty 

Nature has been so prodigal here, that one is bewil * red in trying to 
make a selection; and there is so much that is different and yet b lended, 
and each displaying some peculiar excellence, that one is Meath to | 
them untouched, and yet finds himself guilty of repetition in attempt 
ing to convey an idea of their peculiarities. 

The view from Clinch Mountain Pass is not only beautiful, but most 
grandly sublime. The “Pass,” which is where the Wilderness Road 
crosses the mountain, is at least a thousand feet above the surrounding 
country; (friend Ryestraw’s pate having damaged the barometer, we 
could not obtain an exact measurement.) On it you overlook the highest 
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ranges around; you are elevated away above the whole adjoining counties ; 
and the long ranges of mountains and valleys look for all the world like 
plough furrows in an old field, and the isolated peaks seem like mole- 
hills below. Did you ever notice, where a hard washing rain had worn 
out a gully or ravine, the wave-like ridges which the water has made? 
They have a peculiar and distinguishing character about them, I could 
not he ‘Ip thinking, when gazing on this tremendous scene, that a deluge 
had once hurled its mighty world of waters over this vast expanse, and 
washed up these huge mountain ranges as the rain-swollen rill forms its 
little ridges in a gully. 

Again, in casting a pebble into a pond, didst never notice, as each re- 
ceding wave grew fainter, how a succession of little striated sinuosities 
formed by each deposit? Cast your eye over the map, and you will find 
a striking analogy in the appearance and arrangement of the Apalachias, 
in regard to their position to the ocean shore, to which, of course, the 
deluge receded, when God sent a mighty wind and dried the waters from 
off of the face of the earth. 

The view from Clinch Mountain Pass was the grandest scene I had yet 
beheld, though one of a similar character on Cumberland Gap is even 
superior. A mortal plodding over the plains and lowlands is bounded by 
his little narrow horizon, and gets but a dim, indistinct idea of the mag- 
nitude of the planet on which we dwell. But here you gain some concep- 
tion, in gazing over a hundred miles in every direction of this expansive 
scene, with the mighty irregularities of the earth’s surface, miniatured in 
the vast depth and distance : the faint outlines of the misty, snow-clad 
summits of Mount Mitchel and Black Mountain, the two highest peaks 
in the United States, looming up like a dim cloud against the far horizon 
south of you. You seem to take in some segment of our globe, and 
almost fancy you can see its convexity. 

There has evidently been some great convulsion of nature hereabouts, 
for the dip of the strata of rocks is exceedingly varied ; in several places, 
it is perfectly perpendicular. In many places, the upheaval exhibits very 
remarkable ‘phenomena, altogether unaccountable to me, particularly a 


stratification of shale, a section of which has much the appearance of 
curled maple, and others I observed strangely contorted. 1 found a~ 


grand interclinal axis running north and south, at Tazewell in Claiborne 
county. My English friend informed me, that the geological desc ription 
of this part of the country in “ Lyell’s Tour,” is very deficient and inac- 
curate. 

Here I also found two varieties of the cucumber tree in great.abun- 
dance, and some of them of immense size—the Magnolia acuminata and 
M. marcrophylia. The botany of this country, and especially the sy/va, is 
very rich, and, in a great measure, unexp lored. 

But I must close these desultory sketches, though I have many more 
things to describe: the Natural Tunnel in Scott County, Va.—the Falls 
of Muddy Creek, (which, notwithstanding their repulsive name, are a 
magnificent spectazle, and superior to those of Tuccoa and the beautifully 
named Tahlula in Georgia,) and the salt wells and gypsum quarries in 
Washington county, Va. And here you and |, gentle reader, will bid 
adieu to the Land of the Cherokee. 


Sard 3 25 


So 









Admirals. 


ADMIRALS.* 


Jeremy Benruam says, there is no abuse but will find supporters. In 
illustration of his opinion, he tells of certain barbarous countries in which 
the pronunciation of a particular word gave to those pronouncing it the 
right of committing murder at pleasure, [le supposes that if it was pro- 
posed to establish such a law in England, no one would be found support- 
ing it; but that if it was in existence, many voices would be raised 
against its repeal. Certain doings in this model republic would perhaps 
convince him, that very great abuses once gotten rid of, may still find ad- 
vocates for their restoration. This perversion of judgment is no more 
true, and scarcely more strange, than that which le ads the re presentatives 
of the people to place the mselves in opposition, not only to the sense of 
the people, but to the spirit of the institutions which constitute our go- 
vernment. 

The Naval Committee of the late House of Representatives has put 
forth a report, in which, among other recommendations, some reasonable 
and some ridiculous, it has one for the creation of admirals! We are 
not among those who would quarrel with words or persons, because 
they have been found in aristocratic company, unless there may be reason 
for suspecting them of being contaminated with aristocratic principles ; 
but this suspicion attaches very strongly to the proposed naval title. 

In our political, ecclesiastical, legal, social, educational and charitable 
systems, we have stricken out new and independent courses, rules and forms 
—those widely different from the models offered us by European nations. 
In all these arrangements, so deeply affecting the interests of humanity, 
Europe is pointing to us with admiration, and sending to us for instrue- 
tion in such matters as she may hope to imitate. In our military institu- 
tions we have been more servile, less original, and less consistent .* conse- 
quently these are not in harmony with our general organization, and are 
the sources of much and growing popular dissatisfaction and complaint. 

The steady and calm expression of popular sentiment has compelled, 
despite the opposition of the naval oligarchy, one wide and bold departure 
from our monarchy-borrowed rules, in the abolition of the lash; and be- 
fore the navy can again hope for popular support, it must throw behind 
it its antique and foreign constitution, and undergo such a thorough re- 
modelling, as shall bring it into harmony with our country, people and 
institutions. It must be pl 1ced upon that footing which sec ures the best 
men for their respective duties, applies to them some test which, through 
their whole lives, ascertains that they are competent to the responsibili- 
ties, to the rank and station which the »y reach by increasing years. Those 
who are called to fill high stations in other de spartments of the publie ser- 
vice, are called from the qualities of fitness they manifest, or are supposed 
to manifest, at the time of election or appointment. In the naval service, 
it is sufficient for a youth to manifest a tolerably respectable character in 
his twenty-first year, to indicate the highest honors and rank for him forty 
vears afterwards; it matters but little what may have been the degenera- 
tion of character or capacity in the meantime. Such a state of things 


*Re wort af en al Oviansines, 30th Congress. 
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constitutes a more essential aristocracy, than that of the French nobility 
after its hereditary character was abolished and its titles retained ; because 
it makes station the result of accident and not of merit: the accident is 
only that of longevity instead of birth, and is nowise different in princi- 
ple. There can be no wonder that a navy so constituted, degenerates 
trom an efficient instrument of the people, into a privileged institution 
for the benefit of the individuals composing it, and is entirely at variance 
with republican forms. 

Whilst so much reform is needed, it is no time to be binding the navy 
by additional ligatures to the corruptions of other ages and other coun- 
tries, which for us should be buried and out of sight. 

There is something in a name. Our chief magistrate is an elective 
a. what matters it, it may be asked, whether he is called Empe- 
ror, King, or President ? Much. Names are the symbols of forms and 
aves: ‘of power and prerogative, and familiarity with the name 
brings us closer to the thing signified. The same remark applies with 
greater force to the title of admiral, which, if established, is to be reached 
by the accident of long life. 

If the President of the French accomplishes the title of Emperor, is i 
believed that France will remain long without imperial institutions ? 

The higher officers of the navy have the credit of wie lding, from their 
rank, a despotic power, which impedes progress and crushes reform. Too 
often the legislative and executive departments, instead of taking up mea- 
sures of reform, and judging of them with an independent and masculine 
discrimination, refer them to a board of naval officers, chosen from their 
rank, This rank, it has been seen, is no measure of capacity, and conse- 
quently the measures are referred to those without sufficient force of cha- 
racter to throw off the trammels of routine. Their prejudices and their 
interests are opposed to reform—the nature of the reports may be known 
before they are made, and is always such as sinks principle beneath pre- 
cedents and privilege ; consequently they are at war with public sentiment ; 
and the expenditure of time and money ends in abortion. The reports 
of several such boards, put forth in pomp, parade and ceremony, have 
fallen palsied and des ad before the first glances of popular common 
sense. In the meantime the navy stands still, or rather falls behind a 
progressive age. ‘The people, Congress, and the Executive, must take re- 
form out of the hands of Navy Boards. Such being the evil influence of 
rank without capacity, it would not be diminished by the adoption of the 
higher title of admiral, whilst nothing would be gained for efficiency. 
Would the late letter of Daniel Webster to Chevalier Hulsemann have 
been more powerful, had it been written by the Earl of Marshfield, instead 
of plain Daniel Webster? More probably the true and strong man would 
have been lost in the artificial nobleman, and the advocate of national 
rights dwindled into the scrambler for class privileges. 

The dignity and efficiency of our diplomatic agents have been the sub- 
jects of commendatory notice in the independent political press of Eu- 
rope, and they have been the more distinguished for their plain repub- 
lican and unostentatious style. So much is this emblematie of the country 
they represent, that it should be studied by those whose circumstances 
would permit more ostentation and splendor. The plain garb and the 
leather shoe-strings of Benjamin Franklin, contrasted greatly with the 
brilliant decorations of the court of France, but took nothing from the 
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philosopher’s power and influence. None who consider his courtly man- 
ners, ready tact and great sagacity, will attribute this attire to ignorance 
and simp licity of chars acter, but must feel convinced that he sagac iously 
selected it as the true decoration and emblematic costume of a republican 
ambassador. So long as we preserve this simplicity, and play brains 
and honesty against dinner tables and drawing-rooms, our diplomacy will 
be effective, and our nautical police may be managed without admirals, 

The following extract from the speech of the Hon, —e ard Everett, 
at the late anniversary festival of the New-York Union, in honor of the 
memory of Washington, eloquently sets forth the dignity of republican 
official station, irrespective of the adventitious aid of ornament and title. 
Not a word is necessary to point the application of Mr. Everett’s remarks 
to the subject of this paper. 

“ | have trodden with emotion the threshold of Westminster Hall, and the 
Palace of Justice, in France. I thought with respect of a long line of il- 
lustrious chancellors and justices, surrounded by the insignia of office, clothed 
in scarlet and ermine, who, within their splendid halls, have, without fear 
or favor, administered justice between powerful litigants. But it is with 
deeper emotions of reverence—it is with something like awe—that | have 
entered the Supreme Court at Washington. It is not that I have heard 
there strains of forensic eloquence rarely equalled, never surpassed, from 
the Wirts, the Pinkneys and Websters—it is because | have seen there a 
specimen of the perfection of the moral sublime in human affairs. 

“[ have witnessed from the low dark bench, destitute of the insignia of 
power, from the lips of some grave and venerable magistrate, to whom 
years and grey hairs could add no new titles to respect, (I need write no 
name under that portrait,) the voice of justice and equity has gone forth 
to the most powerful states of the Union, administering the law between 
citizens of inde pendent states, se ‘ttling dangerous controversies, adjusting 
disputed boundaries, annulling unconstitutional laws, reversing erroneous 
decisions, and, with a few mild words of judicial wisdom, disposing of 
questions a hundred fold more important than those which, within the past 
year, from the plains of Holstein, have shaken the pillars of continental 
Europe, and all but brought a million of men into deadly conflict with 
each other.” 

Having carefully sought for some substance in the arguments for the 
institution of admirals, the most we have been able to make of them is a 
mere question of smoke and noise. It is said that our chief naval ecom- 
manding officers cannot have as many guns fired in their honor as if they 
were called admirals, or as many as they fire for persons who are calle d 
admirals. A very seni rule settles that question. We say to the for- 
eigner: ‘we fire as many guns for you, as you will for us; and if we can- 
not agree upon that, we both save our powder for more useful purposes, s 
and avoid a great deal of noise and confusion, without any interference 
with our frie ndly relations.” 
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A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN 


ONE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES & COINS 


AMONG ALL CIVILIZED AND COMMERCIAL NATIONS, 


“To consult the welfare of the people is the first great law. 


“ Ifa Millennial period for this world is ever to come, (as many wise have deemed, 
and pious prayed,) it must be preceded by one common language aud one common system 
of weights and measures as the bases of intercourse.” —ALEXANDER.* 


Ir is confidently believed, that no circumstance would have such a hap- 
py influence upon the social and commercial intercourse cf nations, as 


ONE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINS j 


and the author of this paper, availing himself of the opportunity, proposes 
it to the executive committee of the London Industrial Convention; and 
by their influence, to the friends of commerce, industry and reform 
throughout the world. 

It is obvious that the simplest transaction of traffic cannot be carried on 
without some knowledge of weights and measures, and very little inter- 
course can be had, with advantage, without the aid of coins ; yet, in regard 
to all of them, there exists a paucity of information, and a lamentable want 
of uniformity, which is calculated, at all times, to create confusion, and 
often to encourage fraud and imposition, W hile other branches of know- 
ledge have been rapidly advancing towards perfection, those of weights, 
measures and coins have re mn tined stationar y; science seems to have con- 
sidered them unworthy of her notice —while the arts have contributed 
but little to their laaceneinial The Rev. Rogers Ruding, the learned 
author of “ Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain,” remarks that, “ from 
the time of the eminent artist Simon, to the present, [1840.] (with the 
exception of that period which is filled with the works of Croker,)+ the aré 
of coining has declined with a rapidity, for which it is not easy to account.” 

The most ancient method: of trading was, doubtless, by plain barter : 
exchanging one article, directly, for another ; but even this could not have 
been extensively prosecuted, without the aid of weights and measures. 

Afterwards, some necessary of life became the object of general ex- 
change, as, for instance, “cattle,” in the ancient meaning of that word, 
pecunia, *» which now includes both “cattle” and “ mone y.” The legal 
term “ chattels,” includes all person: al property, and it was not until more 
modern times ths it domestic animals were exclusive ly denominated “ cattle.” 

The next step upon the ladder of improvement was, to exchange the 
metals, by weight, for some other useful article. Accordingly, we find 
Abraham weighing to Ephrom the 400 shekels of silver he gave for « 
burial pl F wee in Machpelah. (Gen. xxiii.: 14, 16.) This was 1860 years 
B.C. So, Joseph, 1727 years B. C., was sold for 20 shekels in weight of 
silver ; a his brethren, 1707 years B. C., carried back, in their sacks, 
the same weight of precious metal which they had previously exch anged, 
in the same manner, for corn, And lastly, in the time of Jeremiah, w hich 


J. H. Alexander, author of the very + valid Dict. of W Veights san Asenaures. 
; i, e. The reign of Queen Anne and part of that of George I. 
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was only 590 years B. C., we find that prophet “ weighing in a balance” 
the 17 shekels of silver which he gave for his cousin’s field, 

Here, then, we perceive that, for 1000 years, bartering with a metallic 
medium had not got beyond ascertaining its one by its weight, at every 
transaction. 

The ancient Grecian weights and coins had sometimes the same names ; 
thus plainly pointing bac k to the time when the uncoined metal was 
weighed for the purposes of exchange. In fact, we have no certain know- 
ledge of any coined money until about 561 years B. C., when Croesus, the 
fifth and last of the Mermnad who re igne din Lydia, and who was, pro- 
verbially, the richest of mankind, coined his Cresi. 

We are aware that the point of precedence in coinage is contended for 
the Lydians, the A®ginetans, the Thessalonians, and the Pheenicians, and 
that some respectable authors say that money was coined in Argos, in 
894, B. C. 

It was a long time before the Jews made coins. The first mention of 
theirs, in history, is when Antiochus Sidetus, the 7th King of Syria, grant- 
ed the privilege to Simon the Maccabee, which, according to some wri- 
ters, was about the 150th, and, to others, the 139th year B.C. These 
coins weighed each one : shekel, were stamped, in He brew, with the words, 

‘ The Shekel of Israel ;* they weighed, according to Alexander,t 0.0: 32068 
tb. ut according to Josephus, they were equal to 4 Attic drachmes ; each 
of which are rated, by Alexander, at 67.388 grains, Specimens of this 
most ancient coin are said to have been handed down to modern times, 
and although much worn, they are said to weigh from 215 to 229 grains 
of Troy. 

The first Roman coins of silver are said to have been made about 266 
or 269 years B. C., and their first of gold ones, 207 B. C.; but they are 
represented to have been i in common use in Greece in the time of Solon, 
about 600 years B. C. 

The temp le of Juno Moneta was the Roman Mint, and the word 
“moneta,’ (whence comes our word “money,”) referred to the image 
upon the coin. 

The Hebrew weights were the Beka, which, according to Alexander, 
is 0.016043 lb.; the Gerah,{ 22.46 grains; the Kichkar, 96.258287 Ib. ; 
the Maneh, 1.925166 lb.; the Shekel, 0.032068 lb., and the Talent. 

The table of weights, for weighing silver, is as follows—(See Ap. to 
Morse’s Gazettee r.) 


Ib. oz. dwt. grs. 
Oy GS. cuas  Suicwese a= 
BRDU vc iencsbukes 
 osvined 60..Maneh§. .... 
3,600,000. .3000....50.. Talent 


0....0..5.9....2$ Troy 
“See era 
113...10....1...102 


lou yell 


But the weights for weighing other things than silver were about 2 4th 
heavier. 





* The Hebrew word Shekel is derived — - verb “to weigh.” 


t Dictionary of Weights and Measures, by . Alexander. Baltimore. 1850. 
t “Gerah,” a grain, the smailest particle ve any iia See Ex. xxx.: 13. 
§ But see Ezekiel xly. 12. “20 shekels, 25 shekels, 15 shekels, shall be your 


maneh.” 
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We find some of these names of weights in the tables of weights of 
other countries, but there is a great discrepancy in the denomination ; for 
instance— 

The Talanton of the ancient Babylonians is,........ 96,258,295 Ibs. 
as of the ancient Egyptians,..........-- 57,754,977 * 
6 of the ancient Greeks, 96,258,295 
“ Attic ; before Solon, 80,215,246 * 
ue - ee >, Sibicanss cinmemenae ns 57,754,977 * 


“e 


from which it will be perceived, that one of the evils herein complained 
of, vizi—the want of uniformity in weights, commenced at a very early 
period of the world. 
The ancient Greek weights were the following :— 
BELOW THE DRACHMA. 


grains. 


a) 


Lepton 
nic «cee aae aw he we awe bei cea 
28....4 .... Emiobolion, 
56. 2 .. Obolos, 
sao 5. 18 .--- 2  Diabolon, 


BN 2 OE oe etal ae 12 0068 <2k- B Drachme;; 1123 


ABOVE THE DRACHMA. 


Drachme—meaning as much of anything as can? _ 
be taken up with the fingers 


2 Didrakmon, bs. 
100. ose OO so. 
5,000 .. 3000 ....60 Tantalon,* 96,258,295 *§ 
1,000 .. 5,000 ... 100 1¢ Tantalon of AXgina, 


(See the tables of A. B. Conger, based upon the treatise of Wurm and the 
tables of Bouillet, and the Dict. of Weights and Measures of Alexander.) 


The ancient Roman weights are thus represented :— 


BELOW THE SICILIQUUS. 


cds sasndswerben yea Nd ia sneeres sews kms 
Bing. CHONG s ae Sab aoe CaS eee RSE ewe wemaeue 
6 .... 2... Scrupulum, 
Semisextula 
Sextula, 
1,5 Siciliquus,...... 


ABOVE THE SICILIQUUS. 


Siciliquus, = 4 9,19 
13 .. Duella, 5 20,26 
42.2238 UWneia, 17 12,75 
Bc. SOO ne (RO Ps dic dastediee tessa keen 10 9,53 
4,800 3,600 1,200 100 Centumpodium, 19 17,06 


It is upon the above ancient Grecian and Roman weights that the pre- 
sent weights, used throughout the commercial world, have been mainly 
founded ; but with an astonishing variation in their relative values. For 


* The word meansa balance. t Libra, a balance. 
VOL, XXVIII.—nNo. 4. 4 
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instance, take the ancient Greek drachme, which, as we have seen, is equa! 
to 112.30. 


Grains. 
The Drachm (Apothecaries) of England and the U. S. is,..= 60 
The Drachma of Aix-la-Chapelle is,................-.-.- 56,31 
“ Bie cn coe suk Kes cuele es senaee scare 56,40 
ss Mey os cccs Wceekicaseecat ees wonescs i 62,71 
ss Ce ac Sesh geet dicen Po ees cee 48,60 
“s [N, cuwiwab sins nbs cuceue unas heviceses”  OGyse 
“ Po hela cine wm een tot ‘sas Oe 
ss a ae Cianagaw wes 60,93 
“6 Germany, gonerally,. .......cccccccccscee 57.53 
“ CHOOSE, | cae oxa's iawuu baa wet a mica eee 59 
ss Hamburg,..-..-- Svisbaelcovuess © ‘“cctecew, Seno 
“ POR wares seen se cakavenapcakesaee 59,03 
“ BIMRBRTY,..o<.--<. cece e eu omeae eecmEe 48,62 
“ RE ee eee eee 47,25 
a“ LAE icecnw ena Pip emus esas base eeuna 56,36 
“6 DE tins ecedebichiaeNenskeith eases 4 58,45 
as ee ee ieee hi pa mikisia ds ane u wlae me amee’ 46,26 
ss I acs, oti aon eS ORS SS Ste eeees 61,2 
“6 I aha sede ca nee cn mbeen an ae reve. - Wepee 
ss PR eckkninebenie de xc apn eee ken n wes 49,21 
“ I A dais cathe assed oacten nse 18 
ss i iktt nek dee wiin extn acre ae 46,7% 
“ WANs shite ens ce heen es ap ueeeans 67,69 
ss WE Aces pe saceeeweeenndeae cee aro 56,36 
ss SNRs ds nines cenanesiiweonbe 56,38 


The same may be said of the ancient Roman Scrupulum. 
Grains. 


The Scruple of England and the United States is,.......... 20 
se UN i ig a 19,781 
“ SPORINEEE MEE RIOINCGIEs. «<< onic io xccica onc one 19,177 
‘ SeGrUpAny, PONCTEUT cco << con wesconesss« 19,177 
“ a, or recede See scesu Sia esac 20,096 
se BON Sc 8 ET cin cals Gea aia airless aoa 19,024 


This list might be much increased were it necessary. 

Before the 18th year of Henry VIIl., there was a “ pound” in Eng 
land called “the Yower pound,” lighter than the succeeding “Troy 
pound” by of an ounce. 

The following table of it is found in Ruding’s Annals of Coinage :— 

13. Wheat Corns. 
32 .... 24.. Pennyweight,* 
480 .... 20 .. Ounce. 
5760 .... 240.. 12 .. Pound=5,400 yrains Troy. 

The learned have not agreed upon the origin of the word “ Troy,” as 
distinguishing a series of weights. Some trace it to the ancient city of 
that name, at whose fairs it is said to have been first seen; others derive 
it from the mythological name of the city of London ; while a third trace 
it to “ trois,” three, because, as they say, the pound is divided and sub- 
divided into that number of denominations. The word “ pound” origi- 
ginally meant ‘ weight.” 

* For the manner which “ pennyweight” was derived from the weight of a penn 
see Adams’ Rep. 31. 
t See Adams’ Rep. 34. 
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The pound, (Ib. ) whether of Troy or Avoirdupois, has 5760 grains ; and 
one cubic inch of pure water, (the barometer being 30, and the thermom- 
eter 62 Fahr.), is = 252 2.458. 

The Troy weight, as used by goldsmiths since 1527, is divided as fol- 
lows :—(Before 1527, gold and ‘silver were weighed by te English Tower 


pound of 114 oune es.) 


Grains. 
24..Pennyweights, (dwt.) 


BGO. esa 20...Ounce, (0z.) 
SFR 5s OO. a VER ace Pound, (1b.) 


Troy weight, as used by apothecaries in retail selling, (for in both buy- 
g and selling at wholesale, they use the Avoirdupois weight,) is thus di- 
vided : 
Grains. 
24....Scruple, (9.) 
GOoaes Bee; on (3.) 
RUGS can. Oeeees . Ounce, (3.) 
BOG. «908. esas $6.1 12. . Pound, (Ib.) 


The following table will show the value of a pound 7roy, as compared 
with the pound Avoirdupois, in the following places : 


The pound Troy in England and the United States........... 0,822857 lb. 
+6 PGHCINNG oc pale cried sic wine Cxweeaa 1,088778 
se “ Re Ne ie i es da anne a alga eie 1.429111 
“ “ PIONS WOES o ck GSeuwes co Bake Sukcccada 1,406222 
66 $6 NEIAE OF UI MIEd RURteSe cs cic cuverwtwwsd edd 0 ,822857 
Avoirdupois lb.............-- ly 


According to Dr. Young, (who reduced them from Vega,) the following 
ie the discrepancies in the apothecaries’ grain, as used by diflerent peo- 


] 
ple ; 


ROOTES, 2nd be cake awoke 1000: «Neanahttty i. cckk cccccsctesnes BR 
eI o cet saw esaecesunee 1125 PSU MONIES ce Soe ew ere we 824 
OMNNES fo Goce a wadwawas 965 P GneReeS. GE Dide sewn sak hese 864 
RINE So or ee 981 Ree... pode cdwatraaciemeaars 909 
ReONONNN: ooo eee tar wdeue 850 Spanish a eee 955 
RIMONINR oS ee he aS ee OSG.) SwWetiesiassiscvikwccs Ricks 955 
PRONVONBINS iia occ kwcn wee’ O70) VGRONEN: < icsisaStakccectsiwn 809 
I aie a See Re al ee 989 


Troy we ‘ight, as used for weighing diamonds and other precious stones, 
has been, since the 17th century, as follows : 


Parts. 


16 Grain—to 0 io of a grain of Troy. 


4 Carat—to 51 grains of Troy. 
The word “carat” is taken from the name of a dean, the fruit of an 
Abyssinian tree called “ Aaura.” 
Avoirdupois weight, sometimes written “ haberdupois,”* and anciently 
averdupois. (Fr. : choses poisable. ) 


* “ Haverdupois”—24 Henry VIIL., ch. 3 
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Mention of this weight is made in English books in the time of Henry 
VIIL* It is supposed, by some, that the word is derived from the Ro- 
mans, “averure,” to weigh ; , and by others, from the French, “ avoir dv 
pois,” to have weight. Tt was originally used to mean weighable arti 
cles.* 

The table is as follows : 














Drachms. 
16 





Ounce. 





PB aa stead Succ aeeees eae Quarter. 









































on cee Bats ch 112 Regt lon. ae 4....Hundred. 
na seek ee Seater! a 20. .«s 40m. 
In England the 100 weight for sugar and wax is=108 lbs. 
66 66 wool $s 110 
ss “ iron “ 120 
“ ot most other things 112 
Mr. Adams, speaking of this and similar abuse: ' language, says 


“Of all the tangles of confusion to be unravelled ‘e the regulation o 
weights and measures, these abuses of language in their nomenclature a 
perhaps the most inextricable.”—(Rep. of Sec. of State on Weights an 
Measures, 1821.) 

The following table, containing the comparison of weights of different 
places, showing the number of pounds of each place that are equal] to 10! 
pounds Avoirdupois, will be appreciated : 


One Hundred Pounds Avoirdupois (English) are equal to 





91.81 of Amsterdam, 135.59 of Lucca, 
96.75 Antwerp, 104. - Madeira, 
112.60 Barcelona, 143. Malta, 
92.64 Basil, 143. . Mantua, 
91. Bergen, 111.63 Marseilles, 
96.80 Berlin, 141.93 Modena, 
86 85 Bern, 113.58 Montpelier, 
92.59 Bilboa, 90.79 Morea, 
125.31 Bologna, 110.86 Moscow, 
91.72 Bordeaux, 80.87 Munich, 
90.93 Bremen, 88.94 Nuremberg, 
111.90 Breslau, 139.33 Parma, 
90.80 Copenhagen, 139.22 Pisa, 
112. Cracow, 88.16 Prague, 
103.07 Dantzic, 108.46 Riga, 
97.14 Dresden, 133.69 Rome, 
133.56 Florence, 91.80 Rotterdam, 
97.02 Frankfort, 87.40 Rouen, 
93.63 Hamburgh, 110.86 Russia, 
93.20 Hanover, 114.29 Sardinia, 
119.27 Konigsberg, 98.40 Spain, 
133.56 Leghorn, 98.77 Teneriffe, 
97.14 Leipsic, 122.93 Turin, 
98.80 Lisbon, 96 77 Tm. 
100. London, 100. U.S. of America. 
93.83 Lubec, 112.20 Warsaw. 


* But see Stat. 9 Ed. IIL. (1335,) and 37 Ed. ILI. (1353,) and Adams’ R ‘p. 
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In examining the subject of measures, we will find the same difficulties 
and want of uniformity, and perhaps even more, owing to the circumstance 
that most of the ancient lineal measures were founded upon comparisons 
which were, themselves, uncertain.* 

The following were the Hebrew long measures, viz., Digit—the breadth 
of afinger. Palm—the breadth of four fingers, or ofthe hand. Span— 
the distance from the end of the thumb to that of the little finger, the 
hand being extended. Cubit—the distance from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger.t Fathom—the length of the outstretched arms.f 
Ezekiel’s rod— Arabian pole—Scenus, or Egyptian measuring line. 

The Hebrew itinerary measures were— 

Cubit—Stadium—the distance between the pillars at the two ends of 
the foot-race course at Olympia, which was called the “Stadium.” 

The Sabbath days’ journey—Parasang of Persia,§ and the day’s journey. 

The table is as follows :-- 

Digits. 
4 Palm. 
3 Span. 
2 Cubit. 
4 Fathom. 
100 Stadia. 
10 Mile. 
24 days’ journey. 


But these measures, founded upon comparisons with parts of the natural 
body, were erroneous, because those parts are not sufficiently uniform in 
different members of the human family. 

The ancient Greek measures of length were based upon comparisons of 
a similar character. 


Digit,—finger’s breadth ;—Doron,—4 fingers’ breadth ;— Lichas. 


Orthodoron, the distance from the wrist to the end of the fingers ;—- 
Spithame, from the end of the thumb to that of the little finger, the hand 
being expanded ;—Pous, the length of the foot ;—Pygme, the distance from 
the wrist to the elbow ;—Pygon. 

Pecus from the elbow to the end of the little finger. Pace or Oryga, 
the length of the outstretched arms. Stadium, the distance between the 
pillars of the race-course at Olympia; which was 600 times the length of 
the foot of Hercules. 


* The distance of the outstretched arms is said to be the height, or stature ; the pace, 
1-2 of the stature; the cubit, 1-4; the foot, 1-6; the span, 1-8. The hand is reckoned 
1-3 of the foot, and the breadth of the thumb 1-12. We requested Mr. Jno. G. Meggs, 
of this city, to ascertain from his book of measures what is the average size of the foot 
of amale in this city. The measurement of the feet of 300 males amounted to 1970} 
inches; the average being gge inches. The Grecian pous is 9.10, and the Roman 
pes is 11.64. 

t This measure is spoken of before the flood; but it seems that in after times there 
were 3 cubits, viz.. the cubit of man, 17 inches; the cubit of the king, 21 inches; and that 
of the sanctuary, 35 inches.—( Adams’ Rep. 16.) 

t This length was supposed to correspond with the height of the individual, and 
every body knows how essentially heights differ in differeut individuals. 

§ Parasanga, a Persian measure of roads. Perse Schcnos et Paragansas, alii alia 
mensura determinant.—( Plin.) 
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The table of Greek small measures ot Jength, is as follows :-— 


F. I 

Te el i Be Sha ee oe wet ban awa egies Awe e as SE Wee 
a oa eee eae ate at pale dane amie win wie =. 1,51 
cn aR I fe oon ts die ecm oie wee acme gbneadeacanewonia =. 3,03 

(or Doron.) 
i 5 a a i is nn te lh einininiw wieiin ptt =. 6,06 
(Emipodion,) 
ee ee a ee een mab eb ee ab eberecens Rew SHO 
aS. ae a ee MORNE ok ooo acica cs canuicc cuuas =. 834 
Be foe RS ee ee eee =. 9.10 
16 i i a a ek ic BB i, POicsiecaccsicwan =1 0.13 
18: @ ASS BSS. 16) 5.. 1.686548. c; 1396 Ponies 28.65 
A Oe eR 8  : d..., Panoee. =<) 3.17 
288 8: ie. oe Ae gig ee wa > ew De «heed Dees ax), 6:20 
a a Ne ew a ie oy glad ‘ah candi murioinim ia ok =0 000 1.01 
ra a a ee ee ie wbna se ainw are = - 2.52 
Disc Cars SNCS wiwcG «cttkcenehockisiteewebeewasic ss Sy, . Se ONID 
Sc. OE ce ae count etch cane cea su ae. ae keke 
(or Kalamos.) 

OO: 2 Bhiwe aL ea ae =. 20 0.68 
io... aps. 16.6 10 Sp 2 ean =. $3 2.14 
ee. Secs Oe 22 OSORIO Ris vc ivweewccs =. 202 0.87 
1300 .. 480... 200 190 20... nie a ES = clas cs =. 404 1.75 


2400 .. 


7200 ..2880 .. 1206 .. 720 120... 


12 
960... 400 240 40... 24.. 4..2-.-.Ippikon,.. =. 809 0.50 
72 


-- 12..6..3 Dolikos, =1 667 1.5] 
t 


The ancient measures of length among the Romans were :— 
Sextula, (the 6th part.) 

Siciliquus, (the 4th part.) 

Semiuncia, (the one-half.) 

Digitus, fingers’ breadth. 

Uncia, 12th part of anything. 

Palmus, the breadth of four fingers. 

Pes, the length of the foot. 

Palmipes, the length of the foot, and breadth of four fingers added. 
Cubitus, the distance from the elbow to the end of the middle finger. 
Pes Sestertius. 

Passus. 

Decempeda. 

Actus. 

Milliare. 


The following is the ancient Roman table of lengths :— 


Inches 


IN 3 Se othe tees Kuan cd Sule Weed meea Chasen enue es 0.16 
ee oe cathe ac CR Ca URRK daha ee ernanes nae 0.24 
cs, “r= sa 0.48 
CB oe) To PA sk hire ee eieckcnwesecwen 072 
Be er Ea ae esas, A ar I og Oa aa hc Sale Gia diaile 0.97 
oe Sere Oe Se HB! ca Re A cg 5 cc 2.91 
Pe ues lee wee (sR ce Es Ped cdccas 11.64 
Yds. Ft 
Pe aie nck ue eens dy atawuw oeikncaee Sita koa Cb woie =0 0,97 
«| I 08s poke kcnndluaed bet aaeanene sex sboe ee we ee 
LS: . Beg I reo see ccna eee. ca cs chin ay a acs a . 0 
25... os. BO «RON PURE hae ents dceccawees nce “aes 
Bos Bain Be ie B-5, endanaenemscinn anen 1 1,85 
10 .. Bo» 6.6 .. _ 2 Decempeda,.......... 3 0,70 
120 . 96 .. oe Age 48 .. Dy as. (a is ask ste 38 2,49 
5000 .. 4000 .. 3333 .. 2000 .. 1000 .. 500 .. 41.6 Milliare. 1617,275 
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These ancient measures of length, being founded upon comparison with 
certain parts of the body, ought to correspond ; but that they do not, will 
be perceived by the following t table : 





Scripture Long 


Measure. Grecian. Roman. 
Digit,—Digit transversus,...... 0 in. 912 dec...0 in. 7554 dec...0 in. 725 dec. 
Palm, Palma minor or Doron,..3 * 648 “ ..3 “ 0218 “ ..2 “ 901 “ 
Span, or Spithame,.....- co Se Oe. 7B FY Oe Ee Oe 
F. I. 
Pp ME ORs otitis Se saan “6 “ 5.0% 0875 “* .11 “ 604 
Cubit, Cubitus, or Pecus, ..1.9** 888 “* ..1.6°1312 “ 1.5 “ 406 « 
Fathom, Pace, Passus, me Coe Ee _.6 0* 525 “4.10 * 02 « 
(or Orgya.) 

Yds. F.E. Yds. F.I. 
Stacia... essen pisnlacama aie sia wi nonce ras wie ee 201 1.7-78 .. 2004.4-5 
Mile, or Milliare,..... pati eieG ep twwae tase POs Lee. et e268 


The lineal measures now in use in commercial countries, having taken 
their origin from the foregoing ancient long measures, it becomes a curi- 
ous subject of inquiry, how far they agree; we select for the experiment, 
the foot measure. 


Foot. 
That of England and the United States, is equal to,........ 1 

POTN. 6 oS Sak os sksirdscentacds oabewees wa — .930 
BUCWOED joo an wicks wedcc cbs Scnivosewewesacesce = .940 
RUMINOER, 6 vic oiccdtecandicicntet cess neiadecs see = .972 
in a a a = .992 
NNN ea tio Lcaeck caves suwanceNecaccexd —= + 
BONO. . soickucakis ccipaden test db mnawes ow na Rae = .962 
DOBUBy ov cisiwnts ccucstcceccoesees leeches ca ata al =1.244 
NIN rao ie Sow le kw ae a oS acm = .955 
ORR il ok CADE se Sida cea cara ce daw es keke ae —=1.125 
Brussels,...--- Gis vac iiss “a Riaernc ax wR NPR Siw ae tie oles = .902 
CHM cs a ceccdn sare neia td pues eek eased —1.127 
CORMEUMROD Oise sinks Ses cocsewes sabe pa abeeta ates 2.195 
Copenhageeys «2022. 20520. peiiine Grameen cine —1.049 
PON hr elke cn wecaw can des eebkebe@ bab nane = .923 
ENDS Sot aia Cw dente ks wa eek ue weee ee einme ais = .929 
RGM SG oi G Senses ae abGll ane mated eee Gam = .995 
CRIN Galmsin Cos c:da@ His oem aiadwee won ® Wiaeanea =1.119 
SL cchecectcseeaeanaagae re = .933 
ROR gen nats «ais as li ay aR a Al Bed ig a a a = .992 
SRG as aRAns sa Kane nce ehndde 4S henises =1.034 
NS cite ig aires ila ens a i a Rs oe = .952 
Madrid: «<<< a a aS I = .915 
No ae oc ERR eS oe eee eeee's Haak — .84] 
NN a aT Pi ii a — .928 
MN oe cad cabins a eles iW a rand SSS ee = .947 
Fe occu dd aure das wks We hed ams wee = .749 
rl ee ye el =1.066 
2 ern ee ee eee ee = .987 
GC ats cecnantapisebinadatciwaswesnsuere™ an! Wee 
RNR a Ss Set eee ee a Se — .966 
a I ‘nila 073 


OI ace cise ois, (Sei atelo AS LER A bee eiessiakale dee 
TN a are li er ie ee ee ee Seat 
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Foot. 
WRI ia Ze clalnc Wold wok hwaweeme Rdiich Seven eta =1.036 
Ceiicls paceSs ca users okie ek eddnewe kee e = .826 
PUR So co as pelt ebkied SRR Sw ee ee =n sven 
OR crea ccs cc kils Rab ebeuewwesdweena cee =1.169 
EN OP a a acne Ree a == .O76 








By the preceding table, it is shown, that if any person, residing in 
London or Philadelphia, was to order exactly one foot of any article from 
each of the above 38 foreign places, he would be surprise 1d to find, upon 
their arrival, that no two of them agreed in length. We have confined 
ourselves to measures of length ; would time admit, it were easy to show 
that those of capacity and surface would exhibit similar results. 

The Hebrew silver money, copying the names of their weights, were 
the Gerah—the Bekah—the Shekel—the Maneh, or Mina-Hel brica, and 
the Talent. The gold coins were the Solidus aie or Sextula—the 
Shekel of gold, and the Talent of the same metal. 

The table is as follows: 





















ee 

SRN gros k oles wae who abe ew need se eke Se = 00 1 
10. -Beksk i Ne alate do ate = ee | 

OO. ccs BOE oo asia eos c woh awe e ees ses 02 3 

12 «£0 cis ocaOse owe Se ee See ee — 514 0 
60,000..6,000...3,000....... 60 ...Talentofsilver.. — 342 3 9 


The Solidus was~12s.—the Shekel of gold, £1 16s. 6d., and the Talent 
of gold to £5475. 
lhe Grecian coins, in like manner, follow their weights, viz. : 





BELOW THE DRACHM. 








D. Cts. M. 
LGUGIOR. 6 i cincccccccecerscosccccsce eesccessce = 0 00 05 
7 TRI oR Bac el eg = : _ 3.6 
Wisse INN a ia oS ii isla aie an = : _ 7.3 
a ic OD care ie recs cubanws a —_ ‘ 1 4.6 
ae Beaten «poe RIOD athe Siew ak amioaie os ‘ 2 9.3 
RED cuwe LGickaeacn cs RE a ee eee — 5 8.6 
2) | Ta: |: eee 8..4...2.Tetrobolon..... = s 1a: 32 
Ge: 5 & 48 ...24....12..6..23....1.5 Drakme. = ; 17 5.9 
ABOVE THE DRACHM. 
a ap RNAS hws Sane ea em kna we ia a -s J 7 5.9 
cg basal SON ORONE aig ea eNews br eck pe f 35.18 
4 ates oe Bini ag ROME ainda Coke ieee < oe z 70 3.7 
9. 5.2658 iscccathes PR is kk ae caunwiices = 3 51 8.6 
100355. Oa Po 35. 5) 0 ADI Se NM cnc i a ae =— 17 59 3.2 
6.000 .....<< 3,000. ..1,500. .300..60.Faltulon...... = $065 59 3:2 
of Silver.) 
60,000. ...: 30,000-.15,000.3,000.600. : 10 Tantalon = 10555 93 2.6 





(of Gold.) 










The ancient Romans reckoned their copper money by asses,*—theii 
silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by the Attic talent. Ser- 
vius Tullius was the first who caused money to be coined by stamping 
on brass the image of cattle. 2 

The Ass was originally one pound weight, but it gradually diminished 














* Des. brass. 
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to #, of alb. It was divided into 12 equal parts, called “ Uncize,” 
whence comes our “ ownce.” 
The Sestertuus, or sesterce, was equal to 23 asses 
The Aureus of gold was equal to 100 sesterces. 
The Talent was variously estimated from 860 to 1020 of our dollars, 
The following is the table of ancient Roman money :— 


D. c. M. 
TOPUnGlOG,. 2. occcws See eto g Sater pat ale a ME Roe See eT —0 0 387 
2S Sembeus, 25.6.0. was bow ee ciawesavecuecebanaene =~ .« To78 

Disc: DO Beis is a sesic asics Sires dawecninne eed =. 1 5.48 

(as Libella.) 

Sc Res! Be Di ci sve sec aaeicbeehonad - =. 3 0.95 
10:2. fi S53) Seep  eBtOree ss. hoe calewind oe =. 83 8,68 
Ceres TR a eer Se oo. RRR cs anon =. 7 7.38 

(or Victoriatus.) 
Cees Sa CS ee 2 se 4 2. 2 Denarus,}).... =..15°4 76 


1000 .. 500 .. 250 ..125 .. 100.. 50.. 25 Aureus =3 86 8.46 
(or Solidus.) 

To learn the names only of the coins current in the world (not to men- 
tion their denomination), is an onerous tax upon the memory; and, 
since the rapid mode of traveling by rail-roads has been introduced, 
wayfarers are obliged to change their mone y with the progress of days, 
and even of hours, or they are unable to kee p pace with the currency. 

Paucton (Metrology, p. 8) says, that standards of weights and measures 
were established in Egy pt at a very remote period; that the side of their 
largest pyramid was a standard measure, being the 500th part of a degree 
of the meridian, which had been previously measured. 

There were two kinds of shekel weights among the ancient Hebrews, 
one “of the sanctuary,” as it was called, (see Ee, xxx. 13, ) ae the other 
called “ the king’s,” (see 2 Sam. xiv. 26.) It is believed that the former 
was the standard. (See Hx. xxx. 13; Lev. v. 15 and xxvii. 3, 6.) 

There is a fixed weight for each individual coin issued in civilized 
countries, which is denominated the standard weight ; and from the great 
intrinsic value of the materials generally used for the manufacture of 
money, and the necessity of mixing these materials with others of less 
value, in order to ensure their preservation, there is another standard, viz., 
that of fineness. 

We are informed that there was a mint at Athens, where money was 
coined ; here were kept the standard weights for their various coins. The 
Temple of Juno Moneta was the Roman mint -The term “ moneta” 
(whence comes our word “ money”) referred to the image upon the 
coin, 

The ancient Romans, also, carefully preserved standards of measure. 
Among the articles with the Ruins of P ompeii are steel-yards and scales 
with weights. One of the former has stamped upon it— 

IMP. VESP. AVC. ITX. 
Ly. IMP. AVG. BY VIC. 
EXACTA. IM. CAPITO.t 

Many laudable attempts have been made in England to erect and main- 

tain standards of weights, measures, and coins. So early as Magna 


* 24 Denarius. t Pieces of 10. 
t In the 8th Consulate of Vespasian, Emperor Augustus, and in the 6th of Titus» 
Emperor and son of Augustus. Proved inthe Capitol. 
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Charta (1215), it was one of the concessions to the grievances of the sub- 
ject, that “ there should be one weight and one measure throughout the land.” 
This declaration is repeated in several subsequent statutes. 

There was a standard weight prescribed by a statute of 51st Henry IIL. 
(1267), which was an English penny, called “ the sterling,”* which was to 
be round, without clip ping, and whose weight was 32 grains of wheat 
well dried, gathered out of the middle of the ear; and 20 pence was to 
make an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound. 

Writers of the fifteenth century speak of jized measures of length, 
founded upon a standard of 3 barley-corns; and, as these measures appear 
to have been introduced, generally, into Europe, in the sixteenth century, 
we may as well give the following tables : 


3 Barley-Corns. 
4 Digit. 
4 Palm. 
14 Foot. 
Cubit. 

10 palms, or 24 feet, one step (gressus.) 

2 steps, or 5 feet, one pace (passus.) 
10 feet, one perch. 
125 feet, one Italian Stadium. 
5 Stadia, or 1000 paces, one Italian mile. 
4 Italian miles one German mile 
5 Italian miles one Swiss mile. 


The “ yard” (yeard) is of Saxon origin, having been originally the cir- 
cumference or girth of the body. The modern yard was fixed by Henry 
[., from the length of his arms. The old French foot was, doubtless, 
called “ poid de roi,” for a similar reason. 

One can hardly suppress a smile at the long and learned (?) discussions 
in the old books, upon the kind of barle y-corns, whether they ae 1 be 
grown in the same country, soil, &c., whether they must be ‘pl: iced side 
by side or end for end, in making the digit. 

The British standards of weights and measures have been, from time 
immemorial, kept in the Excheque r, from which certified copies are fur- 
nished; one of these is lodged at Guildhall, for the use of the Founders’ 
Company, to enable them to manufacture weights and measures for the 
city and those who should desire to buy them; another is kept i in the 
Tower, for the use of the Ordnance officers. Two of these ancient mea- 
sures were square rods of brass, marked “ E,” one called “a yard” and 
the other “ an ell,” both supposed to be placed there in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, say 1601; the third is marked “ H,” was never known to be 
used as a standard, and is supposed to have been deposited in the reign 
of Henry VII. 

The character of these standards may be best judged of by the follow- 
ing description of the yard, given by an eye-witness, Mr. F. Bailey, 
F.R.S., and one of the Vice -Presidents of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of London, in an elaborate report upon w eights and measures, made 
to that society, and published by them in the 9th volume of their Me 
moirs, p. 146. 





* Sterling from “ Easterling.’’—Ruding. 
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‘** | had an opportunity of seeing this curious instrument, of which it is impos- 
sible, at the present day (1835) to speak too much in derision or contempt. 
A common kitchen poker, filed at the ends in the rudest manner, by the most 
bungling workman, would make as good astandard. It has been broken asun- 
der; and the two pieces have been dovetailed together, but so badly done that 
the joint is nearly as loose as that of a pair of tongs. The date of this frac- 
ture I could not ascertain, it having occurred beyond the memory or know- 
ledge of any of the officers of the Exchequer. And yet, ’till within the last 
ten years, to the disgrace of this country, copies of this measure have been 
circulated all over Europe and America, with a parchment document accom- 
panying them, (charged with a stamp, that costs £3 10s. exclusive of office 
fees,) certifying that they are copies of the English Standard.” 


In 1742 the Royal Society of London and the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris held some correspondence on the subject of we ights ei mea- 
sures, when Mr. Graham, at the instance of the former institution, made 
on two brass rods copies of the standard yard at the Tower ; one of these 
was deposited in the archives of the Royal Society, and the other was 
sent to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. The next year Mr. Graham 
compared the Royal Society’s copy of the Tower standard with the ori- 
ginal in the Exe theque r, and also with the one at Guildhall, and did not 
Jind any two of them agree. 

In 1758 a committee was appointed by the House of Commons to in- 
vestigate the subject of weightsand measures. This committee employ- 
ed Mr. Bird, who made a copy of Mr. Graham's copy of the standard 
yard, in the possession of the Royal Society of London. This was mark- 
ed, “ Bird’s standard yard of 1758,” and was, by the committee, lodged 
with the Speaker of the House of Commons. It is thus described by 


Mr. Bailey: 


** Bird’s standard yard of 1758 was a solid brass bar of 1.01 inch square and 
36.06 inches long ; about 1jinch from the end a gold stud is inserted, in which, 
at the distance of 36 inches, are two large holes, intended to designate the length 
of the yard. These holes were, probably, originally points, but by great careless- 
ness, had enlarged so as to make it difficult to ascertain the original centres.” 


It is true that the committee report that they compared this Bird’s 
standard of 1758 with the standard yard in the Exche quer, and with the 
copy made by Mr. Graham for the Royal Society of the Tower standard, 
and that they. found them to agree ; but ‘that this must have been a mistake 
is certain ; for as before stated, the E xchequer | yard and the copy by Mr. 
Graham of the Tower measure do notagree. T he committee recommend- 
ed Bird’s measure of 1758 as “the Parliament: ury Standard.” 

In 1759 another committee was appointed by the House of Commons, 
who had a copy made of Bird’s standard of 1758, which they deposited 
with the Speaker of the House of Commons. — It was marked, “ Bird’s 
standard of 1760.” It was similar, in form, to the one of 1758; but the 
holes were still larger and more irregular, and consequently the centre 
more difficult to ascertain. This committee concurred with the one of 
1759, in recommending Bird’s measure of 1759 as the national standard. 
The Commons agreed to these reports, but further action was postponed 
until 1765, when two bills were reported, but neither of them passed. 

In 1814 the House of Commons took up the subject anew, and a com- 
mittee, by them appointed, again recommended Bird’s measure of 1759 
as the unit measure of the kingdom ; but nothing further was then done. 
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In 1819 the Prince Regent appointed a commission of learned men, 
who made three very interesting reports in 1819, 1820 and 1821, respec- 
tively. In the first of these they recommended, as the Parliamentary 
standard, the measure used by General Roy, in the measurement of a 
base at Hounslow Heath. In the second they recommended the standard 
of Bird of 1760 ;—the third made no spec ification. 

In 1821 the House of Commons appointed another committee, to whom 
all the above mentioned reports of the commissioners were submitted. 
In 1823 a bill was reported, which, in 1824, resulted in the Act of 5 Geo, 
[V., chap. 74, adopting the scale of Bird of 1760, “as the original and 
genuine imperial standard yard of Great Britain, and the only unit stand- 
ard measure of extension.” 

Of this standard Mr. Bailey remarks, that it had never been compared 
with the standard yard kept in the Exchequer, from which it materially 
differed, being well known to have exceeded it in length nearly 149 of 
an inch; and moreover, that the experiments mace by the commissioners 
were of avery coarse nade. 

A month after the passage of the Act of Parliament of 1824, another 
was passed, delaying the time of its going into operation to 1826. 

In 1834 both houses of Parliament were burned, and the Bird standard 
of 1759 and 1760 were entirely destroyed. 

The Act of 1824 provides, that in case the imperial standards shall ever 
be lost or destroyed, it shall be renewed and restored by a new one bearing 
the same proportions to the pendulum ; yet the results obtained by the 
Commissions appointed by the Prince Regent, who reported the adop- 
tion of that standard, are confide ntly asserted not strictly correct ; nor has 
it been ascertained that a pendulum in London, vibrating sec onds, bears 
the proportion to that imperial standard which they, the Commissioners, 
havestated. (See the report of Mr. Bailey to the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London, published in the 9th volume of their Memoirs, pages 
146 and 147,)* 

We will conclude what we have to say upon the British standards, with 
the notice of what some may think not the least extraordinary circumstance 
in its brief history, viz., that in 1835 Parliament passed the Act of 5 and 
6 Wm. IV, ch. 63, in which the above-mentioned imperial standards of 
Bird, of 1759 and 1760, are referred to, as if they were still in existence, 
and they are quoted as authorities to be appe aled to on every occasion, 
as if they had not been burned the previous year, (1834), as we have 
before mentioned, 

The standard of measure, according to the new French system, was 
adopted in 1795, but did not go into operation until some years after- 
wards; it consists of a meridional circle of the earth, which, for this pur- 
pose, has been accurately ascertained by men of science. The whole 
circle is divided into 40 million parts, or the quadrant into 10 million 
parts, one of which is the unity of length, called a metre. In order to 
express decimal proportions in this new system, the following terms have 
been adopted. The term Deca prefixed, denotes 10 times; Heca, 100 
times ; Chilo, 1000 times ; and Myrio, 10,000 times. On the other hand, 
Deci expresses the 10th part ; Centi the 100th part ; and Milli the 1000th 











* The Pendulum cannot serve to find the measure of a yard, because there is no 
aliquot part between the two lengths.—Hassler. 
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part: so that Decametre signifies 10 metres; the Decimetre the 10th 
part of a metre; &c. The Metre is the element of long measures ; Are, 
that of square measures; the Litre is the element of all measures of 
sapacity ; and the Gramme, which is the weight of a cubic centimetre of 
distilled water, is the element for all weights. For bulky articles, like 
wood, the Stare is the unity of measure. It is equal to a cubic metre, 
containing 35.3171 cubic feet, English. This system, according to Mr. 
Adams, is founded upon the following principles, viz. : 

Ist. That all weights and measures should be reduced to one uniform 
standard of linear measure. 

2d. That this standard should be an aliquot part of the circumference 
of the globe. 

3d. ‘That the unit of linear measure, applied to matter, in its three 
modes of extension, length, breadth, and thickness, should be the standard 
of all measures of length, surface, and solidity. 

4th. That the cubic contents of the linear measure, in distilled water, 
at the temperature of its greatest contraction, should furnish at once the 
standard weight and measure of capacity. 

5th. That for every thing susceptible of being measured or weighed, 
there should be only one measure of length, one weight, one measure of 
contents, with their multiples and sub-divisions exclusively in decimal 
proportions, 

6th. That the principle of decimal division, and a proportion to the 
linear standard, should be annexed to the coins of gold, silver, and copper 
to the money 2 of account; to the division of ¢ime ; to the barometer and 
thermometer; to the plumme t and log lines of the sea; to the geography 
of the earth and the astronomy of the skies ; and, finally, to every thing 
in human existence susceptible of comparative estimation by weight or 
measure, 

7th. That the whole system should be equally suitable to the use of all 
mankind. 

Sth. That every weight and eve ry measure should be . signi ited by an 
appropriate, significant, characteristic name, applied exclusively to itself. 
(See Adams’ Rep., pp.47 and 48.) 

The 3d of March, 1817, the Senate of the United States resolved, that 
the Se cretary of State be requested to prepare a report upon weights and 
measures, &c, 

On the 22d of February, 1821, the Hon. John Q. Adams made an ela- 
borate report, in which, among other things, he recommeuded to Con- 
gress : 

To declare what were all the weights and measures to which the 
laws of the United States refer, as the legal weights and measures of the 
——. 

. To procure positive standards of brass, Soppet: or such other 

mé ste inka as may be deemed advisable, of the yard, bushel, wine and beer 

gallons, Troy and Avoirdupois weights ; to be deposited in such public 
offic ‘e, at the seat of government, as may be thought most suitable. 

BT \ To furnish the Executive authorities of every State and Territory 
with exact duplicates of the national standards de posited at the seat of 
government. 

4th. To require, under suitable penal sections, that the weights and 
measures used at all the Custom Houses, Land Surveys, and Post Offices, 
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and, generally, by all offices under the authority of the United States, in 
the execution of their laws, should be conformable to the national 
standards. 

Sth. To declare it penal to make or use, with intent to defraud, any 
other weights and measures than such as shall be conformable to the 
standards. 

Mr. Adams remarks, that for the purposes of the law, it will be suff- 
cient to declare that the English foot, being }d of the standard yard of 
1601, in the Exe thequer of Great Britain, is the standard unit of the me: 
sures and weights of the United States. That, for the purpose of unifor- 
mity, it would be desirable to obtain a copy, as exact as the most accom- 
plished art could make it, of the standard yard of 1601, in the Exchequer 
of Great Britain, made of the same material, brass, but divided with all 
practicable accuracy into three feet and 36 inches, and each inch further 
divided into 10th and 100th parts; the rod, with the words “ standard 
yard measure of the United States, 3 feet—36 inches,” and the date of 
the year engraved on one of its sides, should be enclosed in a wooden 
case, and deposited for safe keeping in one of the offices at the capitol. 
From the foot measure of this yard the standard bushel and two gallons 
should be made. 

Little did Mr. Adams think. when he made all these provisions for ob- 
taining and preserving this standard of the Exchequer of Great Britain, 
that, to use the words of Mr. Bailey, “a common kitchen poker, filed at 
the ends in the rudest manner, by Ph most bungling workman, would 
make as good a standard.” That, “ it had been broken asunder and the 
two pieces dovetailed together, but so badly that the joint is nearly as 
loose as that of a pair of tongs.” “That the date of this fracture 
could not be ascertained, it having occurred beyond the memory or know- 
ledge of any of the officers of the E xchequer, and yet, (as Mr. Bai ley re- 
marks,) to the disgrace of that country, copies of that measure had been 
circulated all over Europe and America, with a parchment document ac- 
company ing them, (charged with a stamp which costs £3 10s., exclusive 
of official fees,) certifying that they were true copies of the Hnglish stand- 
ard.” 

In May, 1830, the Senate resolved, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause an examination of the weights and measures used : at the different Cus- 
tom Houses, examined, and in the month of January, 1832, Mr. Ferdinand 
Rodolph Hassler made a report, recommending a set of new standards to 
be made and distributed. 

The 16th June, 1836, Congress resolved, that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury should send a comp lete set of we ights and measures to the Governor 
of each State and Territory, to the end that an uniform standard of weights 
and measures might be established throughout the United States. . 

Many of the numerous inconveniences and losses, arising out of the 
uncertain state of trade and intercourse, pointed out in this paper, might 
easily be remedied, by adopting and preserving throughout the civilized 
and commercial world 
ONE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINS. 


Sizes are determined in three ways: Ist, by mere length, that is to say, 
by one dimension only ; 2nd, by surface, which is length multiplied by 
breadth,—having two dimensions ; and 3rd, solidity and capacity, which 
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has length, breadth, and height or depth, and which consequently has three 
dimensions. The last being generally denominated “cubic measure,” 
(from Kubos, a solid body consisting of six equal sides,) is dependent for 
its measurement upon the first and second ; and, inasmuchas from solidity 
arises weight,—and it is by weight that the value of all coins, of equal pu- 
rity, must be determined—it follows, that in order to form and sustain an 
uniform system of weights, measures and coins, what is wanting is, to fix 
upon an accurate standard of linear measurement. 

What I propose, then, is: that the government of every nation repre- 
sented at the World’s Fair, shall be re quested to appoint a competent agent, 
all of whom to meet at some convenient time and central place, then and 
there to discuss and adjust this important preliminary to fair and honor- 
able trade and social intercourse between their citizens and subjects. 

Let this grand committee, after mature deliberation, fix upon one cer- 
tain standard measure of length, to be thereafter adopted and used in all 
countries. Let this standard measure of length be the criterion of the 
extent of all capacities, and (subject to variations in metallic purity, and 
the fluctuations of exchange,) the index of the value of all coins. 

In this age of light and knowledge, when religion, charity and tolerance 
are every where encouraged —when the benign principles of liberty and 
equality of rights are flowing over the four quarters of the globe,—when 
commerce, regulated by the sound maxims of honesty, is extending 
from pole to pole, —when social intercourse between man and man, and be- 
tween nation and nation, is gradually taking place of war, invasion and con- 
quest,—when, by the magic power of steam, time and distance are annihilat- 
ed, and people of unknown tongues are suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
face to face,—when the inhabitants of remote places are whispering their 
thoughts to each other with the speed of lightning,—the improvements 
here suggested, and they alone, seem wanting to unite all mankind in one 
nation,—one people,—one happy family. 


“Esto.” ‘ Esto perpetua.” 
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SHALL IT BE ENFORCED? 





THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW ; 





Tue Thirty-First Congress has adjourned. The leaf which it furnishes 
in the history of the country will be memorable. It has been an oceg 
sion upon which the good ship of state has encountered one of those ine- 
vitable storms that try the soundness of her timbers, the strength of her 
rigging, and the courage and address of the crew. 

The meeting of this body may indeed be considered the fourth memo- 
rable epoch i in the history of the United North American States. The Jirst, 
is found in the year 1777, when the Continental Congress of delegs ites 
from the thirteen disconnected, se parate and indep vendent Colonies, in the 
face of a powerful nation, whose fleets and armies were hovering upon 
our coasts and covering our soil—in the face of a strong under-current of 

treacherous loyalty to our eminent mother, and the incurred penalties of 
treason, formed the articles of confederation by which they became nomi- 
nally and by agreement one. ‘The second, is the grand convention, as, by 
way of distin ction, it is often most ap propria itely called, when, feeling the 
insufficienc y of the articles of confederation to provide for the govern 
ment of a great and growing country, the delegates of the States: met 
to combine conflicting intere sts, compromise conflic ting claims, and bring 
into belage the Constitution of the United States of North America. The 
third, was the famous Missouri controversy, the sequel and consequence of 
the acquisition of Louisiana, A sense of common danger as well as a com- 
mon and homogeneous feeling, brought the Am¢ rican States into a confe- 
deracy. When the danger was passed, a sense of a general and common 
interest brought them into a confederate union, upon terms debated, cau- 
tiously con sid red, and upon many points reluctantly adopted, upon the 
principle of bearing lesser evils, and sacrificing something of feeling and 
of saat » for the attainment of a greater good. It was entered into in 


generous confidence, and mutual reliance and good faith. The settlement 
of the qu ti m of Negro Slavery distinguishes each of those memora- 
ble epochs. It was one of the great difficulties in forming the Union. 


It has, upon each occasion, been equally a difficulty in settling its admi- 


nistration and policy: it has on each been a diffi ulty to be compromised, 
to be adjust: d. 

in the same spirit it has been again met by the last Congress : and if their 
settlement and adjustme at shall be ratified b y the people and the States, 
we shall have weathered the storm and got clear of the breakers upon a lee 
shore, that were already dashing the sp ray in our very eyes—we are again 
upon a smooth sea, with a long and prosperous voyage before us. 

Our business is not now with the general question of Slavery, nor 
even with the compromise measures of the last Congress. Our limits for- 
bid the entrance upon so wide a field. They are indeed to be weighed to- 
gether. Together they were design¢ d to give the countr y rest. We de- 
sire only to offer our mite into the treasury of patrio ‘tism—to address a few 
words to the Northern mind of the free States up on one of those mea- 
The Fugitive Slave bill; Shall it be enforce Come, let us rea 





Bures 
son together. 

It is among the novelties of the day, that the advocates of “liberty and 
public order’ should be driven to recall the popular mind to the principle 
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lying at the base of all regulated liberty—that combined and violent resist- 
ance to law, is ever fatal to freedom. Laws duly passed by the Legis- 
lature, with all the forms of the Constitution, are obligatory upon all, as 
the expressed will of the majority and of controlling force in the community. 
Whether or not such Jaws are in conformity with the organic law, the Con- 
stitution, every citizen has a right to question and to test in his own per- 
son before the supreme tribunal of the land, submitting himself to the 
consequences, and taking the responsibility of his disobedience and the risk 
of being right. In such case, the citizen refers himself to the higher law, 
the Constitution, as his protection from acts lawless and unauthorized. But 
to say, that individuals, and collections and associations of individuals, are 
justified in deciding that any law thus duly passed is wicked,unjust or inexpe- 
dient, in the light of individual conscience, and may consequently be resist- 
ed and nullified in open defiance, or evaded by secret machination, is to 
strike a fatal blow at the foundations of civilized society, and to introduce 
in its stead, anarchy, confusion and bloodshed. It is another form of 
resort to that shibboleth of French politics, used as familiarly as Wamba 
the swine herd’s horn; now to change an obnoxious minister, and now 
to dethrone a dynasty—the vaunted “ droit de revolution.” Like the sans 
culottes of the Faubourgs, we seem to be blending and confounding the 
rights held under and in pursuance of law and the Constitution ; with those 
existing outside of both, in the wltima ratio of oppressed communities. 

If each individual conscience may thus constitute itself a higher law to 
itself, who shall measure or limit the exercise of the right? To what 
law, and to what conceivable circumstances may it not be applied? To 
set bounds to its operation were as vain as the command of Canute the 
Dane upon the rising tides of the ocean. The patriotic conscience of one 
set of men decides, that Macready, the foreigner, shall not occupy a the- 
atre in the City of New-York; a like conscience decides that George 
Thompson, the foreigner, shall not discuss slavery in Faneuil Hall. The 
conscience of one man dictates that it is error and wickedness to keep 
the first day of the week holy, and he persists in his secular employments 
through the public streets, and wins the martyrdom of a jail. The popu 
lace of Boston, horror-struck at the superstition and wickedness of the 
“Lady of Babylon,” invade a peaceful nunnery at night, turn its tender 
inmates into the streets, reduce their beautiful dwelling to ashes, and vio- 
late the graves of the dead. Anon, they invade the court-room, and de- 
fying law with force and arms, rescue a fugitive from the custody of a 
publie officer. 

Legitimate consequences, all, of the principle assumed ! 

On common occasions we should as soon think of resorting to ethical 
writers as authority for the right of man to self-government, as quoting 
them for the wisdom of this great principle of self-preservation to a 
free people. But the varied acquirements and splendid fame of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke will be our apology for a reference to his quiet philosophy in 
“The idea of a Patriot King.” 


‘“ Now we are subject, by the constitution of human nature, and, therefore, 
by the will of the author of this and every other nature, to two laws—one given 
immediately to all men by God, the same to all. and obligatory alike on all—the 
other given to man by man, and therefore not the same toall, nor obligatory alike 
on all: founded, indeed, on the same principle, but varied by different applica- 
tions of them to times, to characters, and to a number, which may be reckoned 
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infinite, of other circumstances. By the first, I mean the universal law of rea- 
son; and by the second, the particular Jaw or constitution of laws by which 


every distinct community has chosen to be governed. 

“« The obligation of submission to both, is discoverable by so clear and so sim- 
ple an use of our intellectual faculties, that it may be said, properly enough, to 
be revealed to us by God; and though both these laws cannot be said, properly, 
to be given by Him, yet our obligation to submit to the civil law is a principal 
paragraph in the natural law, which He has most manifestly given us. In truth, 
we can no more doubt of the obligations of both these laws, ‘than of the exist- 


ence of the Law-giver. 
** As Supreme Lord over all His works, His general providence regards im- 


mediately the great commonwealth of mankind; but then as Supreme Lord, 
likewise, His authority gives a sanction to the particular bodies of laws that are 
made under it. The law of nature is the law of all His subjects-—the constitu- 
tions of particular governments are like the by-laws of cities, or the appropri- 
ated customs of provinces. It follows, therefore, that he who breaks the laws 
of his country resists the ordinance of God, that is, the law of His nature. God 
has instituted neither monarchy nor aristocracy, nor mixed government; but 
though He has instituted no particular form of government among men, yet by 
the general laws of His kingdom he exacts our ‘obedience to the laws of those 
communities to which each of us is attached by birth, or to those to which we 
may be attached by a subsequent and lawful engagement.” 


But the momentous question at the head of this article is worthy of a 
graver answer than the theories of schoolmen or the abstract speculations 
of philosophy. It has claims upon the American people higher than the 
general obligation of law, as such, important as that is to a liberty-loving 

veople. 

By the third paragraph of Section 2, Article IV. of the Constitution— 


“No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 


party to whom such service or labor may be cue.” 


Standing thus by itself, without the light of contemporary history, this 
section needs no explanation. It is a solemn compact between the con- 
tracting states, which binds each of them to the delivery of fugitives, 
and by which they have devolved the duty of enforcing and construing 
the provision upon the common Congress and common Supreme Court 
provided by the compact, as the arbiter justicie between them. But 
when we happen to know, from contemporary history, that the element 
of slavery was one of the most delicate and ‘difficult in the convention, 
and also the real history of the settlements and compromises then made, 
the provision in question gains importance and weight. 

It was after the whole subject of slavery had been debated in the con- 
vention, with a point and earnestness on the side of freedom not inferior 
to any modern anti-slavery meeting (barring the extraneous declamation), 
and after all and every topic, now so universally presented on such occa- 
sions, had been urged with perspicuity and force by members of the 
convention, on allowing the slave trade, and the proper basis of represen- 
tation, that this provision was introduced. Indeed, to show how all, even 
the most common points on these subjects (now brought forward as no- 
velties) were raised, considered and settled, and how truly the wise man 
of Israel has said, “ the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and 
there is no new thing under the sun,” we need but refer to the disclo- 
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sures of the convention proceedings by Luther Martin, to the Legislature 
of Maryland in 1788. Mr. Martin says :— 


“Tt was urged that no principle could justify taking slaves into computation 
in apportioning the number of representatives—that it involved the absurdity of 
increasing the power of a state in making laws for freemen in proportion as 
that state violated the rights of freedom. That slaves could not be taken into ac- 
count as men or citizens, because they were not admitted to the rights of citizens 
in the states which continued slavery. If they were to be taken into accoun 
as property, it was asked what particular circumstances should render this prot 
perty (of all others the most odious in its nature) entitled to the high privilege o- 
conferring consequence and power in the government, and why slaves shouldf 
as property be taken into account, rather than horses, cattle, mules, or any other 
species.” 


And further on, Mr. Martin continues : 


* T found the Eastern States, notwithstanding their aversion to slavery, were 
very willing to indulge the Southern States, at least, with a temporary liberty 
to prosecute the slave trade, provided the Southern States would, in their turn, 
gratify them by laying no restriction on navigation acts; and after a very little 
time, the committee, by a great majority, agreed on a report, by which the 
general government was to be prohibited from preventing the importation of 
slaves for a limited time, and the restrictive clause in relation to navigation acts 
was to be omitted.” 


This report, Mr. Martin says, was adopted by the convention, not 
without considerable opposition, in which it was urged that slavery was 
contrary to the laws of God, inconsistent with republicanism and the 
principles of the revolution, a tyranny and oppression ; “ that, on the con- 
trary, we ought rather to prohibit expressly in our Constitution the further 
importation of slaves ; and to authorize the general government, from time 
to time, to make such regulations as should be thought most advantageous 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, and the emancipation of the slaves 
which are already in the states.” 

We have, then, evidence from Mr. Martin, and also from Mr. Madison, 
in his sketch of the debates, not only that the provisions in relation to 
slavery were compromises, but also that the convention would give no 
authority to the general government to make regulations for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, and the emancipation of the slaves in the states, but 
left all that matter with the states themselves. 

In furtherance of the policy and design thus established, on Tuesday, 
August 28th, 1787, while the provision in relation to fugitives from jus- 
tice was under discussion in the convention, (we quote from the Madison 
papers, ) 

“Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney moved to require fugitive slaves and servants 
to be delivered up like criminals. 


‘Mr. Witson.—This would oblige the executive of the state to do it at the 
public expense. 


_ “Mr. Sherman saw no more propriety in the public seizing and surrender- 
ing a slave or servant, than a horse. 

“Mr. Butler withdrew his proposition, in order that some particular provision 
might be made apart from this article.” 


On the next day, August 29th, 1787— 


“ Mr. Butler moved to insert after Article 15, ‘ If any person bound to service 
or labor in any of the United States shall escape into another state, he or she 
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shall not be discharged from such service or labor in consequence of any regu- 
lations subsisting in the state to which they escape, but shall be delivered up to 
the person justly claiming their service or labor.’ Which was agreed to, NEM. 
con.” 


This being engrossed and reported by the Committee on style, with 
some verbal alterations 3, on the 15th Septe mber, the word “ leg ally” was 
struck out, and “ under the laws thereof,” inserted in its place, ‘ ‘in com- 
pliance with the wish of some who thought the term legal equivocal, and 


favoring the idea that slavery was legal in a moral view. 

Thus perfected, the section was adop ited as it stands. It will be seen 
that the avowed object of the provision was to enforce the extradition or 
surrender of Fucirive Staves, and that it received a UNANIMOUS APPROVAL 
and vore from all the ve ates, and by all the mempers of that august con- 
vention, presided over by W ashington, and adorned by the brightest and 
purest names in American history. 

Neither the principle of this stipulation, nor the stipulation itself, was 
new at the time of its adoption. The ordinance for the government of 
the territory north-west of the Ohio, passed July 13th, 1787, in the Con- 
gress of the Confederation—Article 6, contained the same thing. 


‘Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
sair 4 territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted. Provided always, that any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of 
the original states, such fugilive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the 


person claiming his or her labor, or service, as aforesaid.” 


This article, with the five others preceding it in the ordinance, it was 
declared by it, should be considered ‘“* Articles of compact between the 
original states, and the people and states in the said territory, and for ever 
remain UNALTERABLE unless by common consent.* 

This ordinance has of late become the theme of special praise as the 


antetype of the Wilmot proviso, and the “to Bachee” of the partizans of 
that measure has been chanted to it from companies of tens, and com- 
panies of fifties, and companies of hundreds. It has been glorified by an 
eminent statesman (Mr. Van Buren) “as declaring the original and af- 
firming the future policy of the American people.”+ The researches of 


* If we were anthorized to consider these six “ Articles of Compact,” as still in force 
in the States carved out of the Northwest Territory, they might well be referred to in 
relation to the recent legislation of the State of Ohio, (like that of Vermont, apparently 
designed to nullify the acts of Congress on the subject of fugitive slaves) clearly in con- 
travention of their provisions. They are, however, referred to in this connection, a8 
plainly indicating the « arly and fixed conviction of the older states that their safety 
required this “compact” from the states which they were providing should be free, 
rather than as now, having the force of law. It has been we it settled upon principle 
and authority, (Pollard vs. Hagan, 3 Howard, 212. Strader vs. Graham, 10 Phil. Law 
Journal, 289,) that the Constitution and Laws of ‘the United Sentes have superseded the 


tor 


‘ordinance of *87 

tIn Mr. Van Buren’s letter to the Cleveland Committee, of July 7, 1849, from which 
theextract in the text is taken, he seems to regard the “ ordins ince” as affirming a po- 
licy in the old thirteen states to pre vent the admission of any new st: ate with slave ry; 
because, as he says, that ‘‘ was all the territory then held by the nation.” This statement is 
not in reality correct. The ‘‘ordinance” was passed, July 13,1787. It referred solely 
to the territory northwest of the Ohio. The various cessions of land were made in 
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ol another distinguished gentleman into the archives at Washington, have 
— rolled away the mists of error which surrounded that colossal monument 
e to human freedom, and instead of Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, who 

reported the ordinance, (in Congress,) its author stands revealed in the 
th illustrious name of Thomas Jefferson. As early as 1784, the year of the 
as cession of the territory by Virginia, it is ascertained, as asserted, that 
m- this article was drawn up by Mr. Jefferson, and now remains a monument 
nd to his wisdom in his own handwriting. 

We are no man worshipers; concurring rather with the Roman :— 

S “ Multum magnorum virorum judicio credo ; sed vindico meo.” 
AL Error is, to us, error still, whether swept out into the gutter with the 
n- waste and rags of the workshop, or pinned to the sleeve of an illustrious 
id name. But “to Heaven we do confess the vices of our blood.” There 

have lived men, the very mention of whose names stir up the tides of 
as enthusiasm within us; names to which we cling with veneration and 
of respect ; the moral and intellectual giants of their day, 
le 
‘“ Whose names shall be 

A watchword till the future shall be free.” 

= The admirers of -the “Jefferson ordinance” and of the “ Jefferson 
y Proviso,” deserve well of the country, in that their researches have added 
of the weight of Jefferson’s great name to the side of the due enforcement of 


he the obligations of the Constitution. The ordinance of ’87: the Con- 
stitution of the United States: the act of Congress of ’93: the act of 
Congress of ’50—enunciate the same principle, and require the same 


is duty. The objection is in truth to the principle involved and to the duty 
ve enjoined, and not, as is sometimes disingenuously pretended, to the de- 
or tails of the bill. 

Does, then, the fugitive slave law recognize American Slavery ? It has 
e the sanction of Thomas Jefierson. Does the law recognize the relation of 
i master and slave, as a municipal regulation? It has the sanction of Tho- 
I- mas Jefferson. Does the law enforce within the free states the claim of 
D the master to capture and convey the fugitive back ? So did the ordi- 
f nance, and it has the sanction of Mr. Jefferson. Does the law (in the 
| 








e pursuance of the recommendation contained in the resolution of Congress, of 6th Septem- 
ber, 1780. New-York, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, had then made ces- 


0 sions. Others were expected. South-Carolina had authorized her cession, and ap- 
n pointed Commissioners by an act which bears date March, 8, 1787. The fact was 
y known to the world. The deed was actually executed, Aug. 9, '87, just twenty-seven 
. days after the passage of the “ordinance.” ‘The act of the legislature was in fact the 
8s transfer of her interest, and the deed, like the execution of a power, or the performance 
y of acontract by relation, took effect from the date of the act. The cession of North- 
Carolina was Feb. 25, 1790; that ofGeorgia, April 24, 1802. They expressly provided 
e that “no regulation made or to be made by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 
In ali that territory slavery actually existed. Out of the territory thus ceded, the States 
C of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi were carved and admitted into the Union as 

slave states, with Kentucky taken from western Virginia, all South of the Ohio. The 
i Constitution was adopted in the latter part of ’87, and ratified the ensuing year. It 


confessedly (with the act of Congress of 1789) superseded the “ordinance” in the go- 
vernment of the territory, aud it provided for the admission of new states without 
restriction as to slavery. The position that any such “ policy” was adopted, or even 
dreamed of, at that time, is contradicted by the then existing facts, and by the course 
subsequently pursued. 
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language of its opponents) convert the officers of government into slavery 
blood-hounds ? It has the sanction of Mr. Jefferson. Does the law (to 
use again the language of its opponents) convert the free states into hunt- 
ing grounds for the slave? So did the ordinance, and it has the sanction 
of Mr. Jefferson. Does the law (again to draw upon its oppose rs) violate 
humanity and Christian kindness ? So did the ordinance, and it was pen- 
ned by Mr. Jefferson. Does the law override the habeas corpus, as a 
writ of deliverance? So does the “ ordinance,” for by it the fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming him; and it 
has the approval of Mr. Jefferson ! 

The extradition of fugitive slaves thus sanctioned by the Congress 
of the Confederation and by the Grand Convention, and having the im- 
press of the great apostle of democracy, appears then, clearly, an article 
of compromise and compact between the original states by the “ ordi- 
nance,” forever to remain unaltered, unless by common consent, and guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States. The law of 1850 is sup- 
plementary to the act of 1793, and an amendment of it. The principle 
of the two acts is the same. ‘The later act contains only further details 
designed to render it effectual in reaching the mischief, and chiefly on the 
points which time and experience had shown absolute ly necessary to the 
enforcement in good faith of the constitutional provision. If the law of 
1850 suspends the habeas corpus and abolishes the trial by jury, then were 
those great enormities perpetrated more than a half century ago, without 
discove ery, until now. ‘The appointment of the commissioners who dis- 
charge the duties under it, was provided for by another act, almost co- 
eval with the existence of the government, the propriety of which was nev- 
er before questioned. But we forbear a more deté iled examination of the 
bill, as beyond our limits, and because we have preferred to meet the ques- 
tion upon ‘the only real objection, the enforcement of the constitutional pro- 
vision at all. On this subject we have a right to ask the abolitionists to 
deal honestly with themselves and the country. It is too plain for suc- 
cessful disguise, that it is because the stringent provisions of this bill 
give that force and effect to the Constitution, which was wanting under the 
act of *93, that it is so vehemently denounced. 

The practice il question, then, is, shall the compact be fulfilled or rescind- 
ed? ‘The issue is, performance or dissolution. Are the free states pre- 
pared to say, that the fulfilment of the stipulations of the Constitution, 
in respect to the delivery of fugitive slaves, has become so odious and 
distasteful, and the requirement itself is so wicked and unjust, that they 
will no longer carry it out; assuming the consequences upon themselves 
and their posterity ? If yea, it is due to frankness to say so. If there 
be truth in the proverb, “it takes two to make a bargain,” it is equally 
a verity, that it takes two to keep it. The breach of mutually dependent 
covenants by one party, fully exonerates the other party from further obli- 
gation. To the nation and the civilized world, a refusal here, on our part, 
will fully justify the other party, ina dissolution at their volition. It is for 
them to determine how important they deem the breach. He who com- 
mits the first fault is defenceless. Shall we furnish them this justification ? 
Shall we meanly, or in bad faith, or from even a better motive, break our 
solemn engagements ; or shall we ask upon ourselves and our posterity 
as a people, the perpetuity promised to him “ who sweareth unto his neigh- 
bor and disappointeth him not, though it were to his own hindrance ?” 
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Again we claim the right to press this question home to every citizen 
of the free states. Neither the evils nor the palliations of slavery are 
involved here. Neither its enormities nor its justification are in the is- 
sue. Our relations to it are not personal, but corporate ; not individual, but 
confederate. In our own time and manner, we have abolished it in our 
respective states. With those where it now exists, rests the sole respon- 
sibility of its continuance. Slavery is no national charge; for we have 
no national slavery. It is exclusive ‘ly a state regulation. 

It is, then, a question of Union or disunion. Momentous question, in- 
deed! Momentous to the nations and the world. The consequences 
press upon the mind with overwhelming magnitude. In comparison, how 
little become the every-day struggles of parties, the changes of ad- 
ministration, and the succession or exclusion of dynasties! Memory 
carries us back. The record of the past is before us. America is opened 
to the world at a fortunate period of awakened energy in the human mind. 
The May Flower and Plymouth rock ; the Olive Branch and the humble 
village of St. Mary’s, Jamestown—Roger Williams, Lord Baltimore, 
Oglethorpe, Penn—are crowding our vision. Time passes. A nation 
stretches from the Atlantic across the continent—and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the St. Lawrence. It is rich, powe ‘rful, free: above all, itis pro - 
gressive. It covers an area larger than all Europe. It comprises 25,000,000 
of people, and over thirty inde pendent states, with many more in pros- 
pect. Itis the observed of all observers : the admiration of the world— 
like some tall mountain, clad to its summit in perpetual green, and 
decked with ever-blooming flowers. Its principle is equality. It promises 
and secures the blessings of freedom to the human race. It is the sun of 
the political firmament. It has, to severest censure, but one spot—African 
S! avery. All besidesis pure unmingled brightness. 

Shall a se paration ensue, which makes not slave ry the less ; which strikes 
not a single fetter from a human limb: which bl: asts forever the brilliant 
noon of our promise, and with it all capacity and power for good? Shall 
there come a separation ; which, dividing us into two, three, or four Re- 
publics, shall forever destroy our common memories of the past, our 
common hopes in the future, and its attendant blessings, leaving us weak, 
distracted, powerless ; the prey of mutual hostilities, and forever dwarfed 
and destroyed by mutual retaliations ? 

Our progress hitherto rivals the famed Tadmor of the desert and the 
rapid glories of the empire of the ¢ ‘aliphs. What may we not antici- 
pate in the future? The star of e mpire is westward in its course. Our 
home population, well fed and clothed, is rapidly increasing. Every sail 
comes freighted with the wealth of laboring sinews and mind from abroad. 
We are fast improving upon the advance of our fathers, in the principles 
of government and the laws of social order. Calculating the future from 
the past, a third decade will show us fifty millions of people under the 
stars and stripes. We may well then leave slaver y in the states to the 
action of cause and effect—to time and moral causes—in the hands of 
those who hear it and to whom it properly belongs, to determine how, 
and when, and in what manner, it shall be extinguished. Shall we do 
this, or dissolve? Shall the ¢ “onstitution and the law be enforced, 
shall we separate? It is a question of alternatives. Well may the free 
states pause and ponder. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


GEORGE W. WRIGHT, M. C, FOR CALIFORNIA. 


Tue discovery of the rich minerals of California promises results, 
political and commercial, ope: rating throughout the remainder of the pre- 
sent century, of greater practical importance, than have flowed from any 
similar event in the history of the world. The discovery of America 
itself, no doubt, had vast influence upon the fortunes of the Old W orld ; 
but in the then state of commerce, precluding rapid transition, the effe set 
slowly developed itself through the lapse of centuries. The adventurous 
men, however , who penetrated the new countries, deve loping their wealth 
and founding colonies, identified their names with a new era in the world’: 
history, and | go down to posterity, each in his separate niche, among those 
who have giv en direction to the progress of their fellow-men. ‘The history 
of our Mexican war, with the whole train of events which led to the an- 
nexation of C ‘alifornia, even while yet the whole country was derided +4 
high authority in the Senate, as “ not being worth a dollar,” is in itself ¢ 
marvel, and may well teach prudence to those disposed to sneer at the 
theory of a “ manifest destiny.” No sooner had the titles passed, and 

California become American, than a secret which had been kept for cen- 
turies was divulged to the world. ‘The great treasure-chamber of nature 
was discovered to be amid the ravines of the Sierra Nevada, and gold, 
which since the remotest period of authentic history, has been most 
eagerly sought by the whole race of men—which has tempted them to 
erime, stimul: ated them to ente rprise, and been the leading motive for 
almost every action, public and private, during the lapse of eighty centu- 
ries, is here found scattered broad-cas st through the land, in a profusion 
which knows no limits. It is a wonderful fact, that during twenty centuries 
the pressure of emigration has been from east to west. ‘The most eastern 
countries of Asia, in early ages, poured forth countless and successive 
throngs of barbarians, seeking to improve their own condition, and whose 
western progress was marked by devastation and plunder. The civilization 
and refinement of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, sank s successively before the 
inroads of these resistless maraude ‘rs, who continued to throng west until 
the Atlantic barred their progress, and turned their energies within them- 
selves. No sooner, however, had renewed and progressive civilization 
given them the means of crossing the Atlantic, than the western cur- 
rent of migration was renewed, and immigrants from countries of Eu- 
rope soon crowded the Atlantic slope of the North American Continent. 
The barriers offered by the Alleghany and Rocky Mountain chains have 
now been surmounted, and the eager tide has poured down upon the 
Pacific slope, filling the space with industry, energy, and enterprise. 
Here on this spot, which comple tes the circle of human migration round 
the world, and whence communication with the original point of departure 
is already formed, is found at last that which has heretofore always eluded 
the grasp. After all the evils which twenty centuries of western mi- 
gration has created, this gold is found at the close of the race, as escaping 
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evils, discovered hope at the bottom of Pandora’s box. Like that hope, 
also, it promises relief from a considerable portion of the evils which bear 
heavily upon the countries of Europe. The whole class of debtors, who 
are numerous and needy, are about to find the thing which they have 
promised, cheap and more readily attainable. Creditors may suffer, but 
these are mostly those who have amassed this world’s goods, and the 
cheapness of gol 1 will operate as a re-distribution of property. Adhering to 
a silver standard will not alter this result, it will rather strengthen it, be- 
cause new discoveries show, beyond doubt, that silver is even more abun- 
dant than gold in that wonderful country. England, which is being crushed 
beneath an onerous debt, will find effectual relief; and through every 
class of humanity, from the imperial government "down to struggling 
industry, a new and rapidly progressing change is about to commence. 
It is not our purpose to pursue this subject in this place, but to remark 
that, of all men in the United States, Mr. George W. Wright is perhaps 
the most directly connected with the discoveries of the true wealth of 
California. He is in himself a type of the American character, bold, rest- 
less, enterprising, undaunted by difficulties, which, to less sanguine natures, 
appear to be inseparable. 

Mr. Wright is of that determined and enterprising stock to which the 
settlement of this country is mostly due. During that long struggle be- 
tween the crown and the people of England, which resulted in the de- 
thronement of Charles, the civil commotions drew from out the mass and 
assimilated to each other the most determined, bold and independent of 
the inhabitants of England, men in whom republicanism was inherent 
from the peculiarity of their individual organization. The miost enter- 
prising of this selected class embarked for the new world to found an 
empire, and the New-England states became the theatre of their opera- 
tions, They formed almost a distinct race, and the peculiarity of their 
traits have continued to distinguish their descendants to the present day. 
The progress of the nation is an evidence of the vigor and enterprise of 
its pe ss le. The »y have advanced steadily across the continent, e xtinguish- 
ing successively Indian, French, Spanish, Mexican and English titles to 
territory, as their increasing wants have indicated the necessity, every- 
where maintaining the re pub lican institutions, and conquering natural re- 
sources for the benefit of mankind at large. Ever among the pioneers of 
this advance have been found New-England emigrants, foremost to discover 
advantages, and most prompt in their development. The mineral dis- 
coveries in California were due to the busy industry with which the re- 
sources of the country were being appropri ated by its new owners, and those 
discoveries were calculated to stimulate American ente rprise in the highest 
degree, and could not fail to attract the energies of the present member 
for San Francisco, a sketch of whose career will be found highly charae 
teristic. 

Groree W. Wricut was born at Concord, Mass., June 4th, 1817. At 
the death of his father, in 1825, he left his mother’s roof, and for the next 
Seven years toiled for his daily bread with some neighboring farmers. In 
1832, coming into possession of a small le gacy from a deceased relative, 
he removed to Boston, where he eng: aged in mercantile pursuits, in com- 
pany with an elder brother, under the firm of E. A. & G. W. W right. 
In 1835, he withdrew from. the concern, ard during the succeeding two 
years was employed in the establishment of the Boston Courier. In 
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1837, in company with others, he became engaged in a publishing enter- 
prise in New-York. ‘The establishment was scarcely underway, however, 
when it took fire and was entirely consumed, leaving Mr. W right desti- 
tute of resources, besides involving many of his friends to a large amount. 
Embarrassed, apparently beyond redemption, he again, in 1839, connect- 
ed himself with the Boston Courier, and for some years was known as 
the “ General Agent” for that establishment. It was in this capacity that 
he first visited the island of Nantucket, where Dame Fortune seems to 
have taken him by the hand and crowned him as the prince of her favor- 
ites. In the spring of 1844, he was united in marriage to an adopted 
daughter of William Hadwin, Esq., one of the wealthiest merchants of 
that island. He was soon after admitted as a partner in the celebrated 
house of Hadwin & Barney. In February, 1849, he sailed in the steamer 
Faleon for California. In February, 1850, he arrived back upon the 
Atlantic side of our continent in possession of a princely fortune, with a 
commission in his pocket as the chosen representative of the wealthiest 
and bravest people on earth. 

Mr. Wright’s bold and _ brillian‘ career cannot but excite the attention 
and win the admiration of the world. To the young men of our country 
his history is peculiarly interesting. Though descending from one of the 
wealthiest and most ré espectable families in New-E ingland, he seems to 
have been thrown entirely upon the world at the tender age of eight years. 
Searcely merged from childhood, we find him at the e: arly age of fifteen, 
engaged in commercial operations under his own name, in the commercial 
metropolis of New-England. But two or three years elapse before he is 
again thrown upon the world, and we find him occupying a subordinate 
position in a printing office. After some half dozen years’ tuition in the 
school of disappointment and poverty, he successfully contends for the 
heart and hand of one of the wealthiest and most accomplished ladies of 
the far-famed island of Nantucket. He is next known as an equal partner 
in one of the oldest and most opulent houses now engaged in the whale 
fisheries. In the receip 1t of more than ten thousand dollars per annum— 
quietly settled down in a magnificent dwelling, built expressly for him by 
his father-in-law, and said to be the most elegantly finished and furnished 
mansion in New-England—surrounded by a young and beautiful family— 
by a host of devoted friends, and by every comfort and luxury which 
money could command—he leaves every thing, and we next behold him 
in California as the master- -spirit in the prosecution of a series of magnifi- 
cent commercial operations, which for boldness, vigor and success, perhaps 
have no parallel in the history of the commercial world. Six months have 
scarcely elapsed before we behold him the master of a fortune such as but 
few merchants attain by a lifetime of incessant application and toil. But 
no achievement is equal to his ambition. We next observe him pene- 
trating the most difficult and dangerous points of the gold regions, en- 
during exposures and hardships such as none but the boldest mountaineer 
can appreciate. It is said by those who know most of his movements in 
California, that up to the time of his leaving the country, he had undoubt- 
edly traveled over more miles of the placer than any other man living. 
That his researches have been daring, thorough and extended, beyond that 
of any other adventurer, may be inferred from the fact that we are in- 
debted to him for the first chip of gold-bearing-rock ever discovered in the 
country ; and we doubt if his cabinet of specimens, hewn from the solid 
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rock, more than two years since, can be surpassed by any cabinet se- 
lected from the extensive discoveries which have followed that of Mr. 
Wright. 

That the quartz mining will henceforth be the chief resource of California 
industry, there can be no doubt; and silver as well as gold will reward the 
enterprise of the capitalist. The researches of Mr. Wright have thrown 
more reliable information upon this subject than those of any other man, 
because he undertook them more in the spirit of the statesman than of the 
gold hunter—more with a view to the permanent prosperity of his adopt- 
ed state, than for the mere purpose of present personal gain. Alone and 
scantily provided, he penetrated far above the operations of the diggers, 
among the dangerous cliffs of the Sierra Nevada, exposed to every priva- 
tion, and defying alike the dangers of the wilderness and personal sacrifices 
he was called upon to make. ‘The specimens of gold-bearing quartz, which 
he collected from the giddy peaks of the mountains, were the first of the 
kind known at San Francisco, and they revolutionized all the theories that 
had hitherto been entertained in relation to the nature of the gold deposits. 

The assays of these ores showed them to be productive almost beyond 
belief, and subjected the reports of the discoverer to the sneers of the in- 
credulous. Time has, however, more than fully justified the soundness of 
his judgment, and the caution of his statements. Persons who have fol- 
lowed in the tracks of Mr. Wright from want of judgment and tact, were 
at first disappointed, but longer and more familiar acquaintance with 
scenes, the nature of which Mr. Wright grasped as by intuition, has led 
them to discoveries far execeeding his reports in magnificence. Advices 
from the interior of the country down to the middle of January, 1851, 
more than confirm all previous statements as to the rich yield of the 
quartz, and has given a new spur to the previously flagging zeal with which 
gold was sought. 

Although the abundance of “ the dust ” scattered throughout the soil of 
California is undoubted, few or none of the diggers made their fortunes. The 
product of a man’s labor was generally absorbed in the expenses of his sup- 
port, and there resulted little surplus. Under such circumstances it was not 
to suppose that the digging would continue solely for the profit of the tra- 
ders, and fears were entertained of a diminished product. The mining pro- 
cess has now, however, taken a new direction, and capital and machinery 
applied to the working of the ore leaves a large profit and an immense pro- 
duction of the metal. The discoveries of silver in the lower provinces 
are on a scale equally magnificent, while the effect of the quicksilver mines 
will be to put in profitable operation hundreds of Mexican and South 
American mines, which before would not pay the expense. The follow- 
ing extract from a valuable work, entitled “Three Years in California,” 
by Mr. Colton, U.S. N., is in relation to the agency of Mr. Wright in 
these important discoveries. 


“Mr. Wright was the first to collect specimens of the gold-bearing quartz. He 
traversed the foot hills of the Sierra Nevada for this purpose, and underwent many 
hardships and perils. He was often for days on the very shortest allowance, and 
obliged to share even this with his famished mule. The quartz frequently seam the 
loftiest ridges, and can be reached only through the most exhausting fatigue. None 
but those of iron muscle can scale the soaring steep, or dislodge, with steady hand 
and head, the treasured vein on the giddy verge. Against these obstacles Mr. 
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Wright persevered, and gathered a great variety of specimens, curious in them- 
selves, and often rich, but valued mainly as indications of the wealth of the 
quartz, and as leading clues to their locality. They will serve to stimulate the 
exertions and guide the footsteps of the subsequent miner. They are not stow- 
ed away as secrets for the exclusive benefit of the discoverer ; the information 
they impart is free to all. The only danger lies in conclusions too glowing for 
the reality, and those hasty adventures in which anticipation overleaps the labo- 
rious process. Thespecimens are genuine, and have been pronounced at the 
mint the richest that have been tested. The extent to which the gold-bearing 
quartz prevails can be thoroughly known only in the resultsof mining operations. 
It has been found in different localities, between Feather River and the Mari- 
posa ; and if it approaches in value the most ordinary specimens gathered by Mr. 
Wright and myself, will munificently reward the labors of the miners, and will 
upset all geological deduction connected with gold-bearing quartz in other 
countries.”"— Three Years in California. 


While pursuing personally these discoveries, Mr. Wright became the 
leading partner in a large banking-house, at San Francisco, under the firm 
of Palmer , Cook & Co., which firm has maintained an unshaken credit 
amid the revulsions which have succeeded each other with such rapidity 
in that country. 

It will readily be conceived, that the prominent part taken by Mr. 
Wright in the operations of the country, indicated him as the most fitting 
person to represent its interests in the national Congress, and he was chosen 
over his competitor, Rodman M. Price, Esq., who has since returned from 
California, and been sent to Congress from New-Jersey. The election of 
Mr. Wright resulted from the free expression of opinion, entirely untram- 
meled by any party organization of a people, who justly appreciated the 
qualifications and merits of the candidate, endowed only with such an 
education as a boy employed almost from his infancy in the service of a 
New-England farmer might pick up. He struggled successfully among 
politicians, whose cultivated intellects might ornament any soc ‘iety. 

It may readily be comprehended, that the duties of the represent: itive of a 
State not yet admitted to the Union on his arrival at W ashington, and 
the fate of which hung upon the doubtful result of one of the fiercest party 
struggles the Union has ever witnesse d, were arduous in the extreme. The 
conflict being over, and California admitted, every thing was to be effected 
during a short and stormy session, to place her upon a footing with older 
states. The conflicting interests of her busy popul: ition, complicated with 
the entangled affairs of the state itself, were to be harmonized and ern 
for. A few houses ona distant spot of land ne arly tenantless, had almost, i 
the recess of Congress, sprung into the magnitude of a state. The es 
viously unfrequented and unprotected mouth of a river was filled with more 
tonnage than any other port of the country. The unwharfed banks of an al- 
most unknown stream had been burdened with commerce from all quar- 
ters of the world, and the most remote point of the post-office operation 
had become the scene of greater transactions than any other of the depart- 
ment. Post-office, Custom-house, Docks, Mint, Land Office, with every 
detail of a complicated government, required careful exposition and 
prompt adjustment almost on the spot; while the utter confusion of terri- 
torial claims, and the necessity of avoiding the schemes of speculators, as 
well as to render justice to actual settlers, required the most cautious yet 
prompt action. So many, such pressing and important subjects of legis 
lative action scarcely ever before devolved upon the care of young mem- 
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bers; and Mr, Wright and his colleagues were true to their constituen- 
cies. California, the youngest and most vigorous member of the Union, 
was worthily introduced to the great American family, and she will now 
proceed to exert that influence upon the world at large, to which her “ des- 
tiny ” points. 

We have remarked, that the operation of the golden products of that 
country, will be tants mount to a redistribution of wealth in the old debt- 
covered countries of Europe. England, for nearly half a century, has been 
struggling under the burden of a debt due by the working classes to the 
wealthy, which has caused the accumulation of all the national wealth in 
the hands of a few, leaving the millions to starve. Ti:roughout Europe 
a similar state of affairs exist. The land of France is covered with 
mortgages which devour its produce, and the German States are equally 
in the grasp of Jew creditors; all their promises are in the precious me- 
tals, w hich have until within a few years been becoming annually dearer in 
proportion to the products of labor; that is, the labor of each successive 
year was sufficient to defray a less amount of debt, and government and 
people went rapidly to decay. 

California now promises that elixir of life, which is to renovate their 
condition and restore their vitality. As it pours forth its rich supplies of 
the metal, the products of labor will probably rise in value, and existing 
debts in stocks and mortgages be more easily discharged. The laborer 
will have less to pay, and the wealthy less to receive as measured in the pro- 
ducts of industry. When Mr. Wright demonstrated the value of quartz 
mining, a turning point in the world’s history was reached, and the rights 
of labor are henceforth to be in the ascendant. It is ee the 
ease, that the passage of what was called Peel’s bill, in 1819, by which 
the Bank of England was compelled to resume specie pay ments, was a 
triumph of the creditor class of the nation. The ob ligation n to pay them 
in gold, which was gradually becoming dear, operated to give them an an 
nually increasing amount of the national production. The Russian and 
Californian supplies are now sinking the relative value of gold, and labor 
gains that which capital loses. California is the central point whence this 
re-adjustment, as it were, of the world’s accounts, must emanate ; and it 
is to the energy and prompt sagacity of such men as Mr. Wright, whose 
public spirit overcomes personal considerations, that the cause of labor is 
to look for relief. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue money market has continued well supplied during the month, and capital 
has been apparently abundant, notwithstanding, that at this season of the year 
the demand for it is large, to lay in supplies of goods preparatory to the opening 
of the spring trade. The great increase in the number of inhabitants in the 
country for the last four years, has been accompanied by increased production 
per head, to an extraordinary extent ; and, as a natural consequence, the general 
business has increased in a double ratio. Thus, if 1,000 persons buy $10 each, 
the sales of goods are $10,000; if 1,500 persons buy $20 each, the sales are 
$30,000—being three times the amount, and this is the case with the country 
generally. The census of the Union, as compared with 1840, is as follows : 


UNITED STATES CENSUS. 


Free Blacks, Slaves. Whites. Total, 
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This increase of business based upon the actual members, supposing their 
individual wants no greater than in 1840, would be 40 per cent. But through 
the accumulation of capital, the breadth of land brought under cultivation, and 
above all, the improved means of internal communication, the individual produc- 
tion, or creation of means for the purchase of goods, is vastly greater per head 
than in 1840. As an indication, we take from the official returns the value of 
all the property cleared at the several offices on the New- York Canals, with the 
State census at both periods: 


NEW-YORK TRADE AND POPULATION. 


Population. Canal Trade. New-York Produce reaching tide-water. 
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Incease.. .... .669,097 
This is an immense increase. The population has increased rather less than 
25 per cent. ; but the state canal trade being actual shipments of property, has 
increased 150 per cent., and the state produce delivered at tide-water 120 per 
cent. Measured in tons instead of cash value, the increase is rather less. 


Tons Transported, Value. Per Ton 
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Thus the quantity has increased, and the money value also. It is very evi- 
dent, that when this great increase has exhibited itself in the quantity and value 
of the products of individual industry, that the quantity and value of goods pur- 
chased ought to show a corresponding increase ; and necessarily that the impor- 
tations of the Union should be much larger than formerly, without being over- 
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done. The value of produce delivered from the New-York Canals, and from 
the Mississippi at New-Orleans, with the exports and imports of the Union ex- 
clusive of specie, were as follows : 


Total 
At New-Orleans. At Tide- Water. Entered at N. O. & Tide-Water. U.S. Export. U.S. Import, 


43,716,045 99.751,013 65,467,158.... .92,969.996 


Increase. . $52,191,828... $32,723,624 $36,905,352... $43,976,916.... $77,345,136 

The deliveries of produce on two great avenues from the west to tide-water, 
has increased in this periud $26,905,352, while the export from the Union in- 
creased but $43,976,916—showing that the internal consumption increased rather 
more than the foreign export. The imports have increased in a greater ratio ; 
but the value of the imports is the foreign one, and the imports are the proceeds 
of the exports, including the profits on sales, freights of American shipping, &c., 
indicating a more lucrative trade. The quantity of produce which has sought 
the Atlantic states from west of the mountains, has been very large. The 
census of Indiana affords an example of the growth and means of those states. 
The population and leading productions were as follows : 


INDIANA CENSUS. 
1840, 1850. Increase. 
Population, - 685,686 
Number of horses and mules...--.... - 246,036 317,543 76,507 
619,980 83,149 
392,531 
be aeSw kee eee bea Cee ed --- --691,301 
re b OST OIG e 8 ia since RIT OL OOe Karn wncx 1,442,090 
Die 3s cca oR ORO OID aces wnas cSt CURsiscensa 2,408,590 
bushels.........5,981,655 5,269,645 exmenane 
bushels.... .... 28,15: 51,449,668 
bushels.... 025,75 1,969,693 
tons eRe a ae eis oa gu eta ioe 400,064 
URGES. og coe value FEU UoG saocke kowew 339,000 
co Wt eae eeeirs 85.094 


o07 79 


Dairy products........ value $7 4 panama 887,73 
Hume-made goods $s Re saa eave .- 1,682,918 393,116 


From these figures, it is apparent that the products of Indiana have nearly 
doubled in ten years, and the marketable portion greatly increased through the 
construction of public works. It will be observed, that the production of corn 
has eminently increased under the new market opened for that article in Ireland. 
In a state like Indiana, where all the land is divided nearly equally among the resi- 
dent families, an enlarged market for their produce imparts an extraordinary 
stimulus to their industry and wealth. The census reports 187,618 families, and 
186,182 houses. Thus, nearly every family in the state has its own distinct dwel- 
ling; and there are 101,973 farms. So large a proportion of the population in- 
terested directly in farming, must feel the necessity of an enlarged market for 
the products of their industry. The opening of means of communication by 
canals, rail and plank roads, has been of vast service to those properties, by in- 
creasing the breadth of land accessible to market on profitable terms. We 


have not as yet the figures for the other western states, but the progress, parti- 
cularly Michigan, has been equally as rapid, as indicated in partial returns. The 
central and southern rail-roads of Michigan have immensely promoted its inter- 
est; and probably added more to the value of the property through which they 
run, than double their cost. The operation of rail-roads and plank-roads in 
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making accessible to market those lands so situated, that without cheapened 
means of communication, the farmers could not contend with their neighbors 
better located. During the last four years there has been constructed in the 
State of New- York 2,106 miles of plank-roads, costing nearly $4,000,000, and 
also rail-roads at an expense of $40,000,000. The plank-roads, which were in- 
troduced in 1837, have all been constructed in farming districts by land-owners ; 
and their effect has been, while paying from 10 to 20 per cent. dividends to 
holders, to raise the value of the farms from $5 to $20 per acre. Thus, a far- 
mer who owns 200 acres, by subscribing $1,000 to a plank-road, raises the value 
of his farm one to four thousand dollars, and receives $200 per annum dividend 
on his interest. The cities of Rome, Utica and Syracuse, are the chief entries 
of these roads ; and in all directions the amount of business have much increased. 
These roads are being introduced into other states of the Union with great suc- 
cess, and are particularly adapted to the southern country. 

We have slightly alluded to the causes which have caused a vast increase in 
the quantities of exchangeable values produced in the Union annually, merely 
as indicative that the amount of imports into the country is not to be taken as 
evidence of ‘ over-trading.’’ If that word hus any meaning, it is to purchase 
largely on credit without visible means of payment. Where the operations of 
commerce are entirely untrammeled, and industry is left to exercise its faculties 
according to the promptings of its own genius, it will produce to an almost limit- 
less extent, and purchase in the same ratio. Hence the Jarge importations 
which are now made into the Union, as we have seen but a response to the 
superior productiveness of the country in the last few years. 

The supplies of California gold having now become so considerable, with 
prospects of a larger supply, that a permanent export of that metal may naturally 
be looked for. ‘The most elaborate and reliable estimates of the exports of gold 
from San Francisco up to January, 1851, gives the amount at $62,487,591, in- 
cluding shipments to all parts of the world. The amount which remains in the 
country is placed at a higher figure. It is to be remarked, that prices and ex- 
penses of every description are in that country very high—that gold dust is 
the only currency—almost the only exchangeable article—and that considerable 
quantities are necessary to the current expenses of every individual. Hence,the 
most reliable authorities state the average amount held by the people for trade 
and every day expenses at least at 24 ounces, say $350. Each shop is provided 
with its little scale, and every customer fills the pan with the prescribed weight 
of dust from his little leathern pouch. The universal rate is $16 per ounce. 
This process is repeated in all the concerns of life, and at prices much higher 
than in the Atlantic states, where the average circulation of paper and specie is 
$20 per head. 

The population of California is 200,000, from which deduct 23,000 for women 
and children, and there remains 177.000 active men, in whose hands there re- 
mains as currency which will give $61,950,000, in addition to $15,000,000 in 
depositaries and $5,000,000 in gambling- houses, and in the hands of the govern- 
ment—making $79,000,000 of gold in the country. This sum, added to the 
quantity exported, gives $144,537,591 as the product of California mines up to 
this time. It is to be taken into consideration that this is the result of surface 
mining only. It is the dust which has been rudely shaken out of the soil by the 
first eager efforts of an excited and inexperienced throng of adventurers, who 
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encountered every disadvantage and underwent every hardship, and that but few 
of them realized much benefit themselves—the proceeds of their labor being 
absorbed in the cost of travel and subsistence. Each man depended only on his 
own unaided labor, and although that yielded him much gold, sickness and ex- 
penses usually took from him an equal amount. ‘The manner in which the 
gold is scattered through the soil seemed to preclude the application of capital by 
machinery or otherwise, to its extraction; and as individual labor as a whole, 
did not remunerate for the hardships encountered, there were natural appre- 
hensions of a great diminution in the source of California prosperity. 

The existence of the veins of gold in quartz, and the reports of their richness, 
were for a long time doubted, but these facts have now been established, and an 
entirely new phase is given to the operations. Although no regular survey of 
the state has been made, it is well established that rich veins of golden mineral 
exist through the entire distance, commencing at the edge of the Colorado sand 
desert, and extending to the north-west at least as far as the northern branches 
of the Yuba, with many probabilities, if not the certainty, that they exist even 
to the borders of Oregon, and perhaps to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Many 
of these veins have been proved to be very rich, much beyond any which exist in 
Europe. 

There, where labor is cheap, and all the appliances for working gold are easily 
obtained, and at very reasonable rates, money is made at mining where the ore 
produces at the rate of only half a cent to the pound. In Virginia, and the 
Eastern states generally, where gold mines are wrought, it is supposed that it 
costs about half a cent to the pound to work the mineral. Consequently, what- 
ever it produces beyond that pro ratio is clear profit 

In California, the poorest specimens in which no gold whatever was visible, 
yielded by assay at the rate of 30 to 65 cents to the pound avoirdupois; and of 
a considerable quantity of assorted samples in which gold was visible, brought by 
the Hon. G. W. Wright to the Philadelphia mint, the assay yielded $11 50 to 
the pound, avoirdupois. The accounts which have been received from that 
region down to the first months of the present year, describe the ore as very rich 
in appearance, and incredible in’ abundance. The surveying, locating, return- 
ing and working these ores, requires capital, and in so far changes the nature of 
the operations, and reduces them to a more regular and reliable business. Under 
these circumstances the gold production and export from that region to the states 
will become greatly enhanced. 

In the face of these known facts, Congress adjourned, without making any 


D> 


provision for the coinage of even the California gold. The mint at Philadelphia 
is known to be utterly inadequate to the business required, and California suffers 
incredible evils from the want of a mint at San Francisco. We have stated, 
that in round numbers, $140,000,000 of dust has been mined, and sold by the 
miners at $16 per ounce, although its mint value is fully $18 per ounce. ‘Thus 
every digger has lost $2 per ounce, through the neglect of the government to 
provide means of coinage on the spot. That is to say, those who toiled amid 
incredible hardships for the gold, lost on the amount mined, $18,000,000, which 
went into pockets of dealers, brckers and bankers, through the want of a mint; 
because a few individuals in Philadelphia, by false representations, defeated the 
bills for the establishment of mints in San Francisco and New-York. The brokers 
and bankers of these two cities have acquired immense wealth at the expense of 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO., IV. 6 
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California miners belonging to every state in the Union, because there was no 
mint accessible to the holders of the dust. 

If a miner sells his gold in California at $16, it is because there is no mint ; 
and if he, seeking to avoid that sacrifice, brings it to New-York on his way to his 
home in the south or west, he is as badly off as when in San Francisco, Thus 
an Ohio farmer recently arrived from California with 225 ounces, worth at the 
California price 33.600, but worth at the mint $4,418. When he arrived in 
New-York he was anxious to get home, but must first sell his gold. The New- 
York brokers would give $17 per ounce—or $593 less than the mint value. 
They would send it for him to Philadelphia to the mint, charging commission, 
transportation, insurance, &c.; but then it would require to wait at least three 
months before the mint could coin it. He could have the mint certificate dis- 
counted, at which, added to the other expenses, came to as much as the brokers 
would give. He therefore sold it outright, at a sacrifice of nearly $600, and 
went home. Now, had there been an adequate mint in New-York, he could 
have got $4,418 at notice, and carried to Ohio nearly $600 more money. On 
$30,000,000 which have arrived in New-York, the brokers and shavers have 
made $3,000,000—or enough to build four mints at the expense of the Califor- 
nians, of all parts of the Union. Ithas therefore not been to their interests, that 
the mint bills should pass. Last year the inadequacy of the mint was causing 
great public discontent, and in order to hurry payments to quiet the clamors of 
those who were waiting their turn for coin, Congress in May last permitted the 
payment of certificates from the United States funds in New- York, consequently 
the bullion in the mint became the property of the United States. The old law 
allowed only $1,000,000 to be in the mint at one time. The new law removed 
the limit, without increasing the bonds of the officers. The bullion thus bought 
by the government has not been coined, but the mint has struzgled desperately 
to turn into $20 the newly arrived gold deposited by individaals. The appro- 
priation bills having now passed, government will require its money, and the mint 
must coin it. To do so, it must coin for individuals, and a great pressure will 
arise from that source. In illustration we may make a table of the money in the 
public treasury, distinguishing that held by the mint: 

SPECIE IN UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
In New-York, In Mint, uncoined 


Dec., 1849...-$2,159,.296 
532,37 $1,000,000...... ..$3,842,140 


June, 850. ,632 37 
July 1, . $2,500,000 $4,143,430 


March, 13: $7,870,000 ...0205.<. $3,185,164.......{ 


In June last, it will be observed, there was an accumulation of coin in the 
New-York Treasury, while the quantity then held in the mint was limited by 
law to $1,000,000. There was then outstanding a large amount of mint certifi” 
cates, which could not be paid, on account of the tardiness of the mint operations, 
in consequence of inadequate machinery. Authority was then given, to pay these 
certificates out of money in the New-York Treasury. Thus the amount of 
bullion in the mint uncoined, belonging to the United States, has increased to 
nearly $8,000,000. If the mint certificates had not been paid from the United 
States funds collected in New-York, there would now have been in the treasury 
about $10,400,000. Instead of that, out of $13,663,798 nominally in the treasury, 


$7,870,000, in bullion, are not available. Now to make that available, will re- 
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quire two months work of the mint at its highest rate of movement. In all this 
time, nothing can be done for the public, and all the gold that arrives in the 
meantime from California, will only create a demand for money, for advances on 
it. ‘The Mexican Indemnity and claims, with other payments of the govern- 
ment, will require disbursements of its means, and the mint must devote itself 
entirely to the wants of the department. In effect, we shall have no mint for 
the public service. 

It is also to be remembered, that the law authorizing $20 pieces and gold dol- 
lars, expired by limitation, March 4th, and the ability of the mint to coin nomi- 
nally has been reduced by that event. 

in this state of affairs, as we have no adequate national mint, the gold will pro- 
bably become an article of export in its raw state, at a Joss to the country of full- 
$1 per ounce, or $4,000,000 per annum, at the revised estimates. Inthe mean. 
time bank credits are increasing with immense rapidity, and stimulating that 
rail-road speculation which threatens to assume a dangerous magnitude—follow- 


ing the course of events which marked that of England a few years since. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


aT Donatpson Manor: or, Tue Curistmas Guest. , Maria J. McIntosh, 
author of “ Charms and Counter Charms,” &c. ustrated with ten steel Engravings. 

D. Appleton & Co., 2U0 Broadway. 
Tuts beautiful gift-book, got up in the best style of art for the holidays, is one of the 
few, of which the splendor of the exterior is not disparaged by the contents. How 
tasteful aud beautiful soever may be the mechanical execution, the reader will not 
fail to find in it a triumph of “ mind over matter.” The gifted author informs us in her 
: | ‘ed to introduce another of the single-sisterhood, “ Aunt 
intercourse with “ Aunt Kitty” so congenial ; and bespeaks 
I n, which we are sure she will not fail to receive. Some of 
1 in this form, as related by ‘“‘ Aunt Nancy,” have been before printed 
of the day. The auihor has become so general a favorite for the 
‘in which she conveys moral lessons, that even those who have before 

sb ts.4 


blished tales, will be glad to preserve them in their present permanent 


a 


1 Scientiric Discovery: or, Year Boox or Facts 1s Science AND 
ing the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, 

logy, Zodlogy, &e.. together with a list of recent Scientific Publica- 
issified Listof Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, &c. Edited 
A. Wells, A. M., of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, and George 
Gould & Line oln, Boston. 


» 


second volume of this exceedingly important and interesting work, is illustrated 
by a fine steel Engraving of B. Silliman, Esq., and is replete with valuable information 
not to the scientitic world only, but of interest to all in every department of life. It is 


indispensable to every well selected library. It is a well bound 12mo.,and well printed. 
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Tue Moortanp Cortace. By the author of “ Mary Barton.”” Harper Brothers. 


The great interest excited by the tale of Mary Barton, both in England and in this 
country, makes the announcement of a new work by the same author of importance. 
The present volume is of a similar character, but small and neatly bound. 

a 
Tue History or Penpennis: His Fortune and Misfortunes; His Friend and His 

Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Thackeray. Harper Brothers, 

This extraordinary work of Mr. Thackeray has been completed, and elegantly pub- 
lished in. two volumes, by the Messrs. Harpers. Of all the living English novelists 
Thackeray possesses the most accurate knowledge of men and manners of the world as 
it is, and his accuracy of delineation is second to none. He has less of that sham 
pathetic, with which Dickens is so replete, and presents a far truer picture of the pas- 
sions and motives which actuate the world. This last, if in some points inferior to 
“ Vanity Fair,” is in other respects greatly its superior. 

oe 


Watrace: AFranconia Story. By the author of “ The Rollo Books,’ Harper 

Brothers. 

These little stories by Mr. Abbott have become so widely popular, that their succes- 
sive announcement only adds to the demand fur them. They are allof a beautiful 
uniform illustrated style. 

eR 
Parnassusin Pittory: A Satire. By Motley Manners, Esq. Adriance, Sherman 

& Co., 2 Astor House. 

This is @ little poem of eighty pages, in which are passed in review, with great com 
prehensiveness, all the writers of the day, a complete literary fricassee, excellently well 
spiced, and done to a turn. 

I 
Curistin Hapes: A Porm. By William W. Lord. D, Appletun & Co., 200 Broad 
way. 

This poem, although embracing a subject of deep interest to the Christian world, is 
new inits argument. It is based on the descent of Christ into Hell, according to the 
Christian tradition, for the purpose of freeing the souls of ancient saints, and to demon 
strate his universal supremacy even among the damned. Itis asubject which requires u¢ 
ordinary power to deal with it, from the sublimity of its nature and the strength with 
which similar ground has been occupied by Milton. 

EEE 
SHakspeare’s Dramatic Works: With Introductory Remarks and Notes, Original and 

Selected. Boston Edition. No. 28. Timon of Athens. 8vo. Boston: Phillips 

Sampson & Co. 

This edition of Shakspeare is hardly surpassed in the beauty and clearness of its topo 
graphy, by any that has ever been published. The illustrations are well executed, an 
the price of the numbers is quite cheap—thus rendering it one of the most desirable edi- 
tions that can be obtained. Number thirty-four has made its appearance 

——— 
ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, AND OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcu- 
tus. By Elias Loomis, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the University of the City 
of New-York. Harper Brothers. 


} 


noois, 


This is the fourth volume of a course of Mathematics designed for the use of S« 
The high repatation of Mr. Loomis is a guarantee, that in this work his design is ably 
carried out ; and that for classes of average ability, no better work can be had. 
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De Quincey’s Writincs. Tae C#sars: By Thomas De Quincey. Author of “ Con- 
fessions of an Opium-Eater.” Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

Of the literary merits of De Quincey’s book, no reader of taste can be insensible. 
There is a naturalness about the ‘‘ Confessions” which impresses the reader with their 
truth. The style of the work is excellent, at times flowing along majestically, and bear- 
ing upon its bosom the grandest and most beautiful thoughts and images, and at others, 
dashing by with a quick, rapid motion,and sparkling with wit. The works of this 
author are being presented by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, in four volumes. The 
first is the “ Confessions of an Opium-Eater ;” the second, the “ Biographical Essays ;” 
and the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays,” and “The Czsars,” follow. The volumesare in the 
well-known elegant style of the firm. 

a ree 


Tue Grrcxoop or Saaxspeare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 18mo. Part 
I. New-York: George P. Putnam. 
The design of this series is to imagine the possible circumstances surrounding the in- 
fant life of Shakspeare’s heroines. This second number is written with much beauty of 
style and sentiment, and presents quite an attractive picture of Cawdor Castle. 


EE 


Nite Notes or AHowans1. Harper Brothers. 


After all that has been said and sung about the Nile and Egypt, such atitle as the 
above possesses but little attraction. The reader, however, who is induced to take it 
up, immediately finds himself fascinated by a new charm, and his amusement increases 
as he advances. The lively and racy style, chaste humor, and graceful sallies of the 
author, lend a new hue to the hackneyed scenes of the Nile. Of all books on the East, 
from Thackeray to Dr. Hawkes, this has afforded us the most satisfaction. 

siecle 
Tue Orv Rep-Sanpstone: or, New Works in An Old Field. By Hugh Miller, author 
of “ Foot-prints.f the Creation.” Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Gould & 

Lincoln, Boston. 

Hugh Miller is an eminent geologist of Scotland,—one who has not only contributed 
greatly to the advance of the science, but who, by his wonderfully clear, pleasing and 
attractive style, assumed at once the highest rank among the scientific writers of the 
age; and rarely has so remarkable a book, as the one before us, come from the press even 
in the present age. Perhaps, never have the facts of science been stated with so much 
poetic beauty of expression as in this work of Mr. Miller. It is just the work to make 
popular the subject. It is beautifully printed and illustrated. 

aml 
Twick Totp Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. New Edition. Ticknor, Reed & 

Fields, Boston. 

A new and revised edition of these admired tales, which have gained for Mr. Haw- 
thorne a niche in the gallery of American writers, notwithstanding his vaunt, “‘ that he 
was, for a good many years, the obscurest man of letters in America,” is a welcome 
announcement from the press of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. It is an evidence of the grow- 
ing popularity of American literature, and we trust also of increasing remuneration to 
deserving authors. 

sacle ang 
Pictortat Firip-Book or tHe Revotution. By B. J. Lossing. No. 12. New-York: 

Harper Brothers. ; 

This work, which will be completed in about twenty numbers, abounds in interesting 
incidents and occurrences which took place at the time of the Revolution, and which are 
too pleasant and valuable to be lost. It will be illustrated with more than six hundred 


engravings on wood—some of them are quite clever. 
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De Bow’s Review or THE SoutHERN AND Western Srates: A Monthly Industrial] 
and Literary Journal; Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improve- 
ments. New-Orleans. J. D. B. De Bow, Editor and Proprietor, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, ete., in the University of Louisiana. 

We are exceedingly pleased to hear of the success of this work, so important to th: 
South, and so creditable to its literary enterprise. It comes to us monthly, freighted 
with the most valuable and reliable information in relation to the resources of that 
section of the country, and ought not to be missed from any Northern library. 

iui arent 


A TREATISE ON THE History AND MANAGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL AND Domestic 
Pouttry. By the Rev. Edmund Saul Dixon, A.M.; with large additions by J. J 
Kerr, M.D. Illustrated with many original Portraits. E. H. Butler & Co., Phila 
The rearing of poultry has of late attracted much attention, and in the neighborhood 

of Boston, Mass., has become a speculative mania, absorbing much capital and to a con 

siderable profit. The present work is decidedly the ablest on the subject, and is well 
illustrated with original portraits of the fowls. Dr. Kerr, the American editor of this 
work, is now a resident of New-York, and devotes much attention to the prosecution of 
this branch of natural history. 

<ccecinidimata ci 

Tueory oF Preumatotocy: In reply to the Question, ‘‘ What ought 
or Disbelieved, concerning Presentiments, Visions and Apparitions, 

Nature, Reason and Scripture. By Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung-Stell! 

the Rev. Geo. Bush. J. 8S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 

This is a work possessing extraordinary interest upon a subject, which, more than 
others, is of vast importance to mankind. The object of the work is to overthrow the 
system of materialism and consequent infidelity, and also to accumulate a long array ¢ 
undeniable facts in the department of the supernatural. This it has done with great 
force and clearness: giving application to afund of anecdote in relation to visions and 
ghost-seeing, and affording great amusement to those even who do not agree wii! 
learned author or editor. 

nincialillliaatinti 


Porpery: British aNp Foreiex. By Walter Savage Landor. Ticknor, Reed 

Fields, Boston. _ 

This is a waif upon the turbulent surface of British opinion, in relation to the aut 
rity of the Pope and his proceedings in England. A more ridiculous excitement never 
existed since the Popish Plot of Charles’ time, and like that, only serves the purpose « 
state ministers. 

————a—_ 


A Pastorat Letter For THE Lent or M.DCCC.LI. By Bishop Walsh. Dunigan and 

Brother. 

This is a very interesting letter, and is addressed to the Diocese of Halifax, but is full 
of general instruction. 

ae 
Lyra Catuotica: Containing all the Hymns of the Roman Breviary and Missal 

arranged for every day of the week and the festivals. Dunigan & Brother, 15! 

Fulton-street. : 

This is a very beautifully printed copy of the Lyra Catholica of Edward Caswel 
M.A. A work highly prized for the thorough and reliable translations of the Hymns and 
Sequence of the Pentecostal Office and Corpus Christi. They also contain some of the 
choicest gems of the Catholic poets of the early English literature 

$a 


Mount Hore: or, Puixup, King or THe Wampanoacs. An Historical Romance 
G. H. Hollister. Harper Brothers. 
This is a spirit-stirring tale, drawn from the ample materials furnished from the early 


history of Massachusetts, and they are wrought up with great power and effect. 
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Porms. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

This collection commences with a hi thly finished poem, entitled, “‘ The Spirit of 
Poetry,” first published, we think, in 1843. It is followed by minor pieces, of some 
fancy and sentiment. The volume is published in the unique style of Messrs. Ticknor 


& Co. 
— 


Tue Votcano Dieaines: A Tace or Catirornia Law. By a Member of the Bar. 
S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 

A very interesting sketch of scenes in the gold diggings, turning on the fortunate 
escape of an innocent man condemned by lvnch law, as has also frequently been the case 
by statute law, through circumstantial evidence. 

LT 


THE bigs R's Guipe To ScieENTIFIC AND ee Acricutture. By Henry Ste- 


1 
phens, F.R.S S.E. Edited by John P. Norton. New-York: Leonard Scott & Co. 


This is the fifteenth number of this work. It vs, in many respects, one of the best 


books for the farmer’s use te instruction that is published. 


a 
0 


Dictionary OF Mecuanics: ENGINE-worK AND Enoingeertnc. D. Appleton &Co., 
200 Broadway. 
This great work has reached its twenty-sixth number, with undiminished merit, and 


it should be well patronised. 
sciatic 

Prank Roaps. History, Structore, anp Statistics oF PLank-Roapds 1n THE UNITED 

Srates anp Canava. By William Kingsford, Civil Engineer Hudson River Rail- 

Road. A, Hart, (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia 

Among the many improvements in the means of communication which have been 
prosecuted in the last few years, Plank-Roads are assuming avery important rank. A 
little work by Mr. Kingsford, of the Hudson River Rail-Road,is of great interest, and 
should be well circulated throughout the country. It appears that the first Plank-Road 
in Canada was laid down in 1836, and in New-York, in 1847, but it is only within the 


last four years that they have been much prosecuted. There now « 


PLANK-KOADS IN OPERATION. 
No. of Roads. 


CER os sanecddsaennewes ences 


New-York 
Very nearly four millions of dollars have been expended in New-York upon these 


SF 6 ) OGR 


roads, and the resulting advantages are immense. The roads have al en subscribed 
for by individuals, and all pay handsome dividends. For instance, the Troy and Lansing- 
burg Road pays 10 per cent., semi-annual; the Utica a id Burlington 20 per cent., and 
we believe none in operation pay iess than 10 per cent., and none of the stocks can be 
bought in the market. 

The importance of Plank-Roads ir farming regions becomes self-evident, when it is 
stated that on the Salina Road a two-horse team drew siz tons of iron twelve miles, 
without unusual strain. Four-and-a-half tons is an ordinary load,and a team will travel 
with it eight hours per day, four miles an hour, day after day. A farmer, in a heavy 
country, stated that the tolls paid saved themselves in the labor of cleaning horses. In all 
localities where these roads are in operation, land rises greatly in value. On the Salina 
Road, farm land rose from $9 to $15 per acre; on the Syracuse Road, the increase was 
$10 per acre. It will be observed, that an amount of property equal to $4,000,000, bear- 
inga high rate of interest, has been created; and that property has added in addition 
several millions to the value of the land through which it runs, and that all this property 
18 mere say ing from the old cost of transportation. 
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COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 


EULOGY BY HON. J. C. MATHER. 


On the 6th of December, 1850, the Hon. J. C. Mather delivered before the “ Society 
of Tammany, or Columbian Order,” of the City of New-York, an Address on the occa- 


sion of the funeral obsequies of the departed state sman and warrior. It is an eloquent 


and feeling tribute to the memory of one whose long life was devoted to the public, and 
whose services to his country, in the field and in the councils of the nation, have asso- 
ciated his name imperishably with its military and political history. Asa review of the 
fine traits of character, illustrated by glances at the principal features in the career of the 
distinguished dead, the Address will be read with high interest by all who can appre- 
ciate philanthropy and patriotism, blended with the sterner qualities that belong to the 
soldier and reformer. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of Tammany Society: 

I feel that it is due to the occasion—it is due to this large and intelligent audie nce— 
no less than to myself—to say to you, that I have been most unexpectedly called upon 
to take a siieiil nt part in these interesting ceremonies. With little time at com- 
mand to collect and arrange the materials illustrative of the character of the disti: — 
dead, whose memory you propose to honor on this ocnasion,—I am compelled t 
throw myself upon your indulgence for the brevity, as well as the manner and mat tte 
of the remarks I shall submit to you. 

The occasion upon which we have assembled, is one of deep and abiding interest t 
every patriot heart. We have met to commemorate the death of one, who, in thé 
course ofa long and eventful life, has distinguished himself alike on the field of battle 
and in the councils of the nation. 

Ricnarp M. Jounson, the hero, the patriot, the statesman,isnomore. The last lin 
that bound him to earth is broken, and his pure spirit has gone to the God who gave it. 
Your ancient and respecte d Society, of which he has long been an honored member, 
has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and the nation mourns over the death of one of 
her noblest and most distinguished sons. 

Of the last moments of the illustrious dead, we have few particulars. But we know 
that he died, as for the last forty years he has lived, with h is armor on. 

He was at the time occupying the re sponsible position of inember of the Legislat 
of Kentucky, still honored with the respect and confidence of the pe op! le of his native 

State, and himself devoted to their interests. Though his bodily vigor usually fitte 
him for arduous and protracted efforts in pub li ic service, his physical e nergies had of | 
been somewhat shaken by the infirmities of age; yet he gave, all that he had to giv 
at an advanced age, to the public weal, and left the legislative hall to die, like 
‘‘who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
In glancing over the « veer of aman who has left a strong impress on the military, 
well as le ris! itive ¢ anni i] 8 of | his count y—sha pin y results on the field of battle, and tl 
scarcely less important conflicts of opinion in the national legislature, and fal) of inci- 
dent in both, I cannot but feel, with great force, my utter inability, under the 
favorable circumstances, to do justice to the man, the soldier and the statesman. 

There are those about me who know more of those personal qualities which won 
for Col. Johnson so many warm and devoted friends, and those attributes of a military 
as well as a politic: | leader that gained for him the confidence and the affections of t! 
American people. His history is interwoven with that of his country for the last hal! 
century ; and all who are familiar with the one, need not be instructed in the othe! 
And yet it is a pleasing duty, now that his career is ended,—now that the brave old 
soldier, the prudent and sagacious legislator, the able statesman, and true patriot, has 
gone to the grave, full of years and fall of honors,—to review some of the mure promi 
nent points of his character and events of his life. 

Col. Johnson commenced his public career asa member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from the State of Kentuc ky. He was returned to that body for several succes- 
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sive terms, and was there down to 1812, when war was declared against Great Britain. 
He was one of that noble band of patriots who voted for that measure, and he sustained 
it with all his eloquence, energy and zeal. He saw with what injustice and indignity 
our country had been treated, and he believed that an appeal to arms was the only 
mode of redress. In the execution of that measure, he felt it rye the duty of every 
good citizen to co-operate. Not content with inculcating that duty, he enforced his pre- 
cept by his example. He resigned his seat in the House of Re »presentatives, and en- 
tered the service of his country as a volunteer. 

Need I recall to your remembrance his truly brilliant career in arms? Need I re- 
mind any American citizen of his deeds of va! or—his generalship, his impetuous brave- 
ry in the field of battle, his self-sacrificing devotion to his country’s interests, and of the 
jmportant services which he rendered to the nation on the North-western frontier 
during the second war of Independence? For his brilliant services in defence of his 
country, let the impartial record of history speak. 3ut the importance of the event, 
and his noble bearing throughout, will justify me in recounting its minutest particulars. 
You will at once perceive that I refer to the glorious victory achieved at the battle of 
the Thames, on the 5th of October, 1813. Saysa distinguish Pa hi storian of that period : 

Atthe commencement of the Twelfth Congress, when the dispute between this 
country and Great Britain had become incurable by any remedy but war, Col. Johnson 
was among those who, in argument, assumed the resp onsibility of declaring for it with 
alacrity. In recounting the injuries England had done to this country, he spoke of her 
instigations of the savages to hostility. ‘If,’ said John R: indolph, in reply to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, ‘he will prove his assertion, [ will join him in an expedition to 
Canada, to avenge the wrong.’” At the succeeding session, when ifs of the fact to 
demonstration had been multiplied, Col. J« ‘in nson called upon Mr. Randolpb to redeem 
his pledge ; but the ¢ all was die egarded. 

In the autumn of 812, after Hull’s shameful surrender of his army, Colon el J Johnson 
led a company of Sanaiie saiaa ers, under the command of G 1. Harrison, to the 
relief of Fort W ayne. The foe having retired at the close of that cunpaiga, the Col. 
repaired to his seat in Congress. 

Before he left the seat of Government, he arranged, with the Secretary of War, the 
plan of raising a thousand mounted volunteers to join the North-western army, and 
carrie d his commission in his pocket. On opening the r endezvous, he had the gratifi- 
cation to realize his expectations, in rallying his fellow-citizens around his country’s 
standard. In the meantime, he had been re-elected to Congress, and the s pasion was 
about “e open, for the important purpose of Jaying taxes. His warmest friends seemed 
to think he was bound to take his seat, and gave that opinic m.—He, at the same time, 
was about to engage in a dangerous service a a subordinate ci yminand, which might 
subject him to a disagreable resp mnsibility and mortification. But h is resolution was un- 
alterably taken, and he repaire d to the field, which for a long time sie a but few 


laurels. Atthe battle of the Thames, the regulars of the opposing army were van- 
quished at a single, though desperate and hazardous charge. When the routed lines of 
their savage allies were about to be rallied for a new conflict by their leader, Tecum- 
seh, Colonel Johnson seeing the nece ‘ssity of a bold and instant onset, repaired to the 
spot where the force was assembling with a daring band of followers. Advancing, 
they received a most destructive fire from them, which deprived Col. Johnson of his 
venerable friend Col. Wheatley, who fell by his side. After the fire, but one man re- 
mained on horseback near the Colonel. The Colonel himself was pierced with four 
bullets. —At this instant, he saw Tecums h. the savage chief, om sent his rifle not more 
than twelve yards distant. With-a resolution rare, in so great a pe il, he faced his 
horse upon him, and received his ball by this change of position, in his left hand. The 
savage drew his tomahawk, and the Colonel attempted to spur his horse to meet him, 
but his horse having also been severely wounded, advanced but slowly upon his adver- 
sary. In these moments = danger, he with heroic presence of mind, preserved his 
right arm from exposure, by keeping it close to his side. In that har l, he carried a 
well charged pistol: the eyes of his antagonist were fixed upon him with the fiercest 
intent, and his hand was in the act of throwing his deadly weapon at five yards’ distance. 
For a moment the savage shrunk with terror at this unexpected danger, and at that 
instant the Colonel lod; a. its contents in his bosom. He fell, and his warriors gave up 
the contest instantly. Colonel Johnson, faint with the loss of blood which streamed 
from five wounds, retired to his line. During the return of the army, the Colonel was 
expose od for several days in an open boat, to an inclement and stormy sky and the 
torture he suffered from his inflamed wounds was such as to put a hero’s soul 
to trial. 


On his return, he was everywhere received with the utmost kindness and attention. 
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On the 12th of November, he reached his residence, and on the 12th of February 
following, he had so far recovered trom his wounds, as to be enabled to set out for the 
seat of government. 

As he passed along, wherever he was known, he was rewarded as became the brave 
Arrived at the capital of the Union—not the gallant and fortunate Perry was received 
with more flattering approbation or more marked distinction. The naval hero had 
achieved the mantle of t un nph without a wound; buat the mi oe commander, 
equa!ly successful in van juishing his country’s enemies, bore on his mutilated frame 
the honorable testimony, thr: sugh which he had passed to victory. 

But let me not, by dwe lling upon events in the life of Col. Johnson, which are more fa- 
miliar to the Ame ric an pe ople, because of stirring interest, lead any one to suppose that I 
undervalue his civil services. His military career, though brilliant as it was brief, ex- 
hibiting the strength of his patriotism anc of his forgetfulness of self, is, in my judgment, 
eclipse dt D) alin noble achie os ments of legislative career. 

The war being over, Col. Johnson's tal nts, and sound republican prin tiples, were 
again called into exercise in the House of R¢ presentatives, and in the Senate of the 
United States. For many years he was a member of one or the other ise of Con- 
gress; and both positions illustrated his devotion to the cause of civil and religious lib- 
ecty. His views on the subject of imprisonment for debt, are well known to the 
country. In the work of its abolition, it is not too much to say, that Col. Johuson had 
perhaps a larger share than ai 1y man of his day. His eloq uent and « i 
peals to the people of the U nited States, against that absurd, unjust, and n 
principle. no doubt, did more to work its abolition in the states, than all the labors of 
those who followed him in that field. 

Col. Johnson was notless honorably and « onspicuously identified with tl 
of justice, by which the men who a en d our national — idence ha’ 
some measure rewarded for their t v fe in igs in opus Vy pn roviding 
comfortable s ipport to cheer and sust 

He was among the foremost of those wl by zealous and pe severing eff 
plished that act of tardy justice—and he will long be remembered as the beneiactor 
a race of men who, for patient endurance, unwavering resolution, aud ardent dev: 
to the cause of freedom, have had no e quals in mo de rn times. Col. Johnson, disting 
ed as he was by the great events of his life, | _ fi and in the councils of the 
nation, Was peculiarly the friend aud the champion masses. By the people he 
had been first t 9 u by the hand, and led from the hun abs » walks of life up to the high 
places of the land ; aud this attachment and confidence of the masses of th: people touched 


a chord in his renerous heart which never ceased to vibrate while his lite lasted; and it 


was al ways his highest pride, among the many important offices which he was called to 
fill, to be able to say that he had received them in nearly every instance directly from 
the hands of the people, whi » loved to honor him, and whom he alw 
fi ielity of a true and faithful son. Th ing was stron ly « evine 
bis name had been pres ented to the legislature of Kentucky a a can lid 
of Senator of the Unite d States, and which was subseque “tly 
In speaking of the withdrawal of his name, he : shortly ser in a lettei 
‘I have uniformly looked to the pe ople fer office; Ihave never expressed a wish that 
[ desired any office in the cift of rovernment; and I have preferred serving in my 
present situation to any other, eet ns of my gratitude to those who first honored me 
aud have continued their confidence when placed before them. In the twenty-f 
years that I have’served in the legislature and in Congress, I have never been more than 
the same number of days absent from my duty.” 

His devoted attachment to the people never vith greater brilliancy—never 


with more power—never with such splendid and lasting ul 1 his famous report 


ou Sunday mails, submitted to the Senate of the I ane d States, Ji canis 19, J 829. 

teligious fanaticism had seized upon the public at the North. The peacetul 
and quiet transportation of the Sunday mail, that essential aid, that vehicle of d uily and 
hourly aliment of a thinking, reading, social, moral and benevolent people, was assailed, 
as hostile to the dogmas of religious sectarianism. The pulpit, t the pres ;,and the po- 
pular assemblies of the excited, the over-zealous and the over-righteous , poured forth 
their anathemas against a measure which had been ad _ d by the purest spirits of our 
Revolutionary era, which had received the sanction ot Franklin and his compeers, al nd 
for half a century had fultilled all the duties of worldly reciprocity, of religious charity 
and brotherly love, which free and uninte rrup sted communication never failed to secure. 
Yet nothing was so sac red by its consecration, or its uses, or its anti juity, as to protect 
it from the wild and reck| spirit of religious fanaticism. That scheme of agitation 


had all the characteristics of : a religious frenzy, stimulated to excess by a bigotry and 
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intolerance which knew no bounds, and which sought to coerce submission to its be- 
hests, under the high sanction of the Christian faith. 

True, our fathers had fled from religious persecution and tyranny in the old world, 
and bad fondly hoped here to find an asylum for themselves and their children. True, 
the Constitution purchased by their blood, and consecrated by their prayers, had for 
ever prohibited legislation over the religious opinions and the consciences of the people, 
and we had boasted to the world, that here at least, true religious freedom — be 
found. Yet, all these time-honored—these consecrated and hallowed privileges, the 
hope of the living, and the consolations of the dying—att were to be cloven down, and 
a “ higher law,” the offspring of a blind, one-ideaism of a phari isaical superiority, which 
stood up and said, “I thank God that I am not as other men,” was to be installed into 

spiritual dominion, and was to be made to usurp the place of the highest and most sa- 

cred const itutional rights. The whole country, with anxious solicitude, was looking to 
the decisions of Congress on this question, which came home to all classes and condi- 
tions of our people. Col. Johnson, who never sbrunk from his duty when on the field 
of battle, was regarded, at the time, as the man of all others for the emergency; and 
who would meet this question with the moral courage and firmness which the occa- 
sion demanded. 

It was universally regarded as a crisis in the legislation of the country, which to pass 
in safety, was a consummation most earnestly desired by every true friend of freedom 
and lover of his country. I need pot tell you how fully, how nobly, Col. Johnson met 
the public expectation under these critical circumstances. His ré port covered the whole 
gi round of controversy, in language at once bold, dignified, and convincing. It settled 
the question then, and I doubt not. forever. Congress sustained the doctrines of the 
Report, and it met the approving voice of an enlightened people. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for the country that the people, who had so often trusted 
and uever been deceived, in this emergency confided to the gallant hero who, on the 
field of blood, aad struck to the zround the savage chief—the duty of engaging in con- 
flict with this more than savage spirit—the demon of religious intolerance. He grap- 
pled with the monster, and felled him too, never more to rise. 

That ever-memorable Repert can never be read, without awakening feelings of the 
deepest gratitude to its patriotic author—and though now dead, “ he yet speaketh.” 

The c oo ¥ paragraph sums up in glorivus review the rights of the people under the 
Constitution, in these words:— 

“w hat other nations cali religious toleration, we call religious rights. They are not 
exercised in virtue of governmental indalgence, but as rights of which Government can- 
not deprive any portion of citizens, however small. Despotic power may invade those 
rights, but justice still confirms them. Let the National Legislature once perform an 
act which involves the decision of a religious controversy, and it will have passed its 
legitimate bounds. The precedent will then be e stablished, and the foundation laid fo: 
that usurpation of the Divine prerogative which has been the desolating scourge to the 
fairest portion of the Old World. Our Constitution recognizes no other power than 
that of persuasion for enforcing religious observances. Let the professors of Christian 
ity recommend their religion by their deeds of benevolence, by Christian meekness, 
by lives of te mperauce and holiness. Let them combine their efforts to instruct the 
ignorant, to relieve the widow and the orphan, to promulgate to the world the gospel 
of their Saviour—recommending its precept by their habitual erample—Government 
will find its legitimate object in protecting them. It cannot oppose them, and they 
will not need its aid. Their moral influence will then do infinitely more to advance 
the true interests of religion, than any measures which they may call on Congress to 
enact. The petitioners do not complain of any infringeme nt upon tae ir own rights 
They enjoy all that Christians ought to ask at the hands of any Government—protec tion 
from all molestation in the exercise of their re ligious sentiments.” 

It is impossible, at this d: iy, to look over that admirable paper without being grate- 
fully impressed with the weight of obligation due from all liberal-minded and right 
thinkiug men of the Re spifbhe to the old soldier, who with the honesty an id straight 
forward purposes that ever characterized the man, stepped forward on that memorable 
occasion, and breasted the storm that was raging about him. The sentiments and 
doctrines of that re port, which lay at the foundation of the biacastaii Government, were 
hailed alike by every lover of freedom, in our own and in foreign climes, as second 
only in importance to the Declaration of Independence. In Ireland, where dwells 
many a pars 1t heart, so great was the enthusiasm in its favor, that thousands of co 
pies wer : printed in letters of gold. and scattered broad-cast through the land, and at 
this day they are to be found adorning the walls of the mansions of the rich and the 


t 


cottages of the poor. Itis difficult to say whether Col. Johnson wielded his pen or 
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his sword with the most vigor and efficiency. With the one he did good service for 
his country on the frontier, ‘with the other he achieved a moral victory over fanaticism 
and religious bigotry, which has rendered his name immortal, and left behind it 
glorious and beneficent results. 

That the people of the United States should have felt deeply the debt of gratitude 
for this, his noble stand in their behalf, is not strange. The American a never 
did fail to distinguish between their true friends and the time-serving, ho|low-hearted 
politici in, and in the general election of 1836, attested their grateful remembrance of 
his services, by honoring him with the second office in their gift. 

In all the ancient republics the fickle ness of the pore ar mind had so manifested it- 
self as to originate and give currency to the prov erb which has come down to our own 
times, a! ud is ofte n used by the enemies of ft ‘ee government to express their dislike of 
its princi iples. ‘ Republics are ungrateful,” say the advocates of monarchy, and why ? 
- cause, in sepa ics so called, but where in reality power was wielded by a patrician 

igarchy, and the great body of the people were bondmen, without voice, influence or 
uae the fierce rivalries of the aristocracy often drove a victorious general, or a 
patriotic statesman into banishment from the country he had enriched or saved. Gov- 
ernmeuts thus organized partake but little of the true spirit of freedom, but carry with- 
in themselves the seeds of their own dissolution. They needed no Macedonian phalanx 
under Alexander, no Goths and Vandals to overthrow them, and blot out their name 
from the map of the world. 

But in a Democratic Republican Government, the sincere friend of his country, the 
true patriot, is never ostracised. The foundations of his Government are laid on the 
broad basis of equal rights, and he claims not the cringing service of inferiors, but the 
spontaneous gratitude, the honorable recognition of his compeers—the people. His 
power is all their own, and each one of the reading, reflecting and thinking millions 
garners it up as a precious treasure to be watched and guarded as his own good name. 
On the other hand, the American people, under the benign influence of universal edu- 
cation, know their rights, and ever guard them with a sleepless jealousy. They know 
no Tarpe ian Rock for traitors to tbeir country and the principles of its Government. 
B ut in the ballot-box, that silent, yet most expressive index of ‘their will, the *y hold a 
engine far more terrible to the false and faithless, than even the blood-stained precipice 
of Roman vengeance. The tried patriotism of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
the brave man whose death we have assembled to commemorate, with a host of other 
sons of the Republic, has found a lodgment in the American heart too deep to be ever 
uprooted. : the fickle Athenians denounced Aristides the J Just, Americans of all par- 
ties, through all coming time, will cherish the virtues and venerate the name of the 
brave sae rand the philanthropic statesman. To fill the second office in the nation 
to the entire satisfaction of a large majority of such a people, was what the personal and 
public character of Col. Johnson enabled him fully to accomplish. As the pr — 
officer of the Senate, his manner was marked by that uniform kindness and ‘urbar 
which ever distinguished him. Asa magistrate among his fellow citizens, as he min- 
gled with the masses, the overflowing of his kind heart caused all to forget the officer 
of State in the nobleness of the man. — 

It will not perbaps be deemed irrelevant or inappropriate at this time, while speak- 
ing of one whose acts are left as a legacy to the nation, whose life was devoted to the 
Union, on the battle-field and in the council chamber, to remark, that the contemplation 
of such services should have a tendency to deepen and strengthen our attachment to 
those cherished institutions, founded by our fathers, and which can only be handed 
down by us to those who are to come after us, by a firm, abiding and unwavering at- 
tachment to the “Union as it is.’”” I deem it my privilege on an occasion like this, to 
advert to a subject which we all know was de ar to the heart of the illustrious dead 
Nay, furtuer, when we are daily hearing yee Jnion spoken lightly of, and its dissolution 
discussed by fanatics, North and South, I deem it proper upon any public occasion, 
however sacred in its character, to bear testimony of our unalter: able attachment to it, 
and our firm determination to sustain and uphold it, in the spirit which actu: ited it 8 
founders—in the spirit of those men who she d their blood to establish it, and who, whil 
living, watched its crowing power with teelings of pride and satisfac tion, and who, 
when death called them from the scenes of earth, offered up their last prayer to the 
God of nations, to preserve and defend our glorious Union. U wr this subj yject your 
great city has spoken out in thunder tones, which have been heard, and will be respect- 
ed from one end of the country to the other. The greatand good men everywhere, of 

all parties and creeds, on this subject and in this crisis, should meet and worship at one 
common shrine, and swear upon the altar of their country, in the language of the im- 
mortal Jackson: “ The Union must and shall be prese srved!” 
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Col. Johnson, from his first participation in the duties of politica! life, up through all 
the grades of office, and to the close of his career, was a memher of the great republi- 
can party of the country. His political creed was as broad and as liberal as his philan- 
thropy. [t was notbounded, like a township or state, by any geographical lines. Like the 
broad Ohio, which washes the border of his native state, it was confined by no artificial 
bounds, but bore on its deep and ever-flowing current the interests of the North and the 
South, the East and the West. Indeed, the distinguishing trait of his political character 
was its nationality. He looked to the nation as one glorious and powerfal in its unity, 
but degraded, despoiled and enfeebled, if divided. He never sought his own advance- 
ment, or that of his native State, at the expense of the harmony, good order and fra- 
ternal affection of the different sections of the republic. He had no ambition to become 
the champion of the South or the North. He preferred the prosperity and the happiness 
of all to any temporary advantage he might gain as the leader of a new sectional party. 
Next to the Hero of New- Orleans , nullification found in him its most dreaded foe, ready, 
as in 1812, to take the field as a volunteer at the head of the Ke niatiey riflemen, to assert 
the supremacy of the constitution and the laws; and, but as yesterd ay, when the sum- 
mons called him to join the hosts of the good and the brave in that “ spirit land,” he 

stood ready, at the call of his country, to strike his last blow in defence of that glorious 
Union of the States, tor which he had poured out his youthful blood like water. 

He has gone from among the living, leaving an example like that of the other de- 
parted great men of our land, which, in its silent yet powerful influence, will do more 
than fleets or armies to perpetuate the Union; and, I deem it not too highly wrought 
eulogy to say, that in Richarp M. Jounson the country has lost one of her most faithful 
and devoted sons—one who loved and venerated her free institutions—who gloried in her 
success and triumphs—and whose whole heart beat responsive to every note that 
sounded her praise and her glory—one who, if permitted to speak from bis tomb to his 
countrymen, would say—Better, far better, to stand over the open graves of all who have 
labored for the building up of this glorious political fabric, in the past, than blast the 
hopes of a world, by allowing sacrilegious hands to be laid upon the Union, to bury the 
hopes of freemen everywhere, by cousigning to the tomb the fairest structure ever 
reared to protect the rights, to expand the mind, and to perfect the liberties of man. 


On our cover will be found the advertisement of Messrs. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers, No. 77 Maiden-lane, New-York. They atlord a gratifying 
example of success resulting from perseverance, industry and ingenuity, in the improve- 
ment and manufacture of Blank Books, Manifold Letter-Writers, and every description 
of article which pertains to stationery in general. 

From year to year they have gradually extended the circle of their operations, and 
steadily won upon the confidence of their customers in all parts of the Union, until their 
establishment has become, in all its departments, equal to any in the country. 

Their business is based upon the gradual results of personal application to all its details. 
It has never outgrown their own abilities to attend to it, because they have grown with it. 
They are of that old-fashioned school of business men, which we hope is not becoming so 
rare, as some may think, who are never above their business, and never imagine that the 
dignity of increasing wealth justifies a neglect of the means by which it has been pro- 
duced. It is by such men, that the simplicity of our republican manners will be pro- 
longed amid those dangers of increasing prosperity, which have ever been fatal to former 
republics, and which were predicted to be the overthrow of this. 
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During the past six months, Mr. Taeopore Avucustus Foster, connected 
with this Review, has made a tour of the Southern and Northern sections of 
the States, calling personally upon all the leading democrats of each locality. 
In every quarter he has, without exception, met with a warm-hearted and gen- 
erous response to the claims of this work upon the great Democratic Party, as 
the national exponent of those great principles for which it has ever contended. 
The confidence reposed in the course of the Review is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paper, signed by more than two thousand democrats, of all sections, 
We append a portion of the names in this number, to he continued in succes- 
sive numbers, with the additional names furnished by Mr. Foster, now on his 
Western trip. 

We. the undersigned, subscribers to the United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, feel deeply interested in its success, anc recommend it to all our 
democratic friends. Its primary objects are to advocate and disseminate true 
Democracy, (such as was taught by Jefferson and Jackson,) and we feel confi- 
dent, that such being the character of the werk, all true democrats will 
fee] the same interest that we do in the promulgation of those principles, and 
will be found to contribute to its support and development. We feel a national 
pride as well as duty in liberally supporting the only organ of the National 
Democratic Party in this great republican country; and we are confident in 
assuring our friends, that if they will do their duty, that the editor and _pro- 

i make this organ, both as a literary and political Magazine, equal, 

superior, to any work yu lished in this country or Europe. We would 
further add, that their gene) unvassing agent, Mr. Turopore A. Fosrer, is 

his Southern and Western tour, and we earnestly reconmend all good 
to avail themselves of the present opportunity of enr line their 
» books of the Democratic Review. 


JR THOUSAND NAMES CONTINUED: 
Mich. Benjamin F. Arnold, Pa 

W. Wood, i 

rFhomas Doney, New- Brunswick 

Col. Thos. W. Harris, Holly Springs 

H. A. Gildea, Philad 

Francis E. Ensign, William Centre, O] 
George R. Hixon, i C. R. Baker. Kingston, Wis. 
Hodges House, io. John A. Lowell. East Machias, Me. 
Dean & Hovey, 3 Com. Lawrence Kearny, Washingl n, DC. 
A. Williams, lo. Col. Ward B. Burnett, Philadelphia. 
Charles Pittman, 10, William T. Riddle, Eaton Grenn, Ala 
J. W. Crain, H. A Fitzpatrick, Germantown, Ky. 
M. i. Crol Ot, i), VW liam F, Blackwall, Melk ar lay 1, Va. 
R. C. Whittemore William H. Blunt, Columbian Grove, Va. 
John Almy ; William B. Anderson, Mount Vernon, Jil. 
Andrew T. McR »ynolds, S. A. Baker, Washington Ct. 
A. H. Bragg, J. Joyner, Port Washington. La. 
Wetherell & Chipman, Col. Saml. H. Whithom, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
A. Leadbeater, John Ph llips, Haverstraw, N Y. 
C. H. Curry, ‘ Hon. A. P. Stevens, Rockland Lake, N.Y: 
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Johu N. Gott, 
John C. Munday, 
O. W. Moore, 
William G. Goodwin, 
George B. Cooper, 
G. W. Gosham, 
H. A Hayden, 
James Wood, 
H. Budington, 
A. W. Bennett, 
S.S. Vaughan, 
Bloomfield & Curtis, 
. &O. R. Cole, 
W. V. Buck, 
. B. Eaton, 
; Higby, 
A. Bennett, Jr., 
H. O. Brown, 
W. H. Horton, 
M. McRoberts, 
Z.D. H. A. Tillotson, 
Joseph Hollon, 
A. L. Hays, 
M. M inn, 
Nathan Benedict, 
Lu 
J. W. Burgess, 
George C. Gibbs, 
Alonzo Noble, 
Edward Cox, M.D., 


40 
> 
) 


is (i. Noyes, 


B. F. Graves, 

L. C. Kellogg, 

William M, Campbell, 
Edw rd Packer, 

7 Ward, 

Miss Susan M. Cox, 
William H. De Yoe. 
G. W 
Abram Edwards, 
Samuel Clark, 
Silas Hubba d, 

M. D. Howard, 

N. R. Ransdell, 

G. H. Shaw, 

John T. Hitchings, 
B irnes, 


W. Sherman, 


es G bbs, 


Rice, 


Mr. 
Mr. Bailey, 

e A. Hicks, 
H im Arnold 
8 J Prindle, 
H.c.C ipp, 
J.W.W illard, 
F. | 
E 


Simpson, 


I. Stevens, 
Du Kee, 
ham H. Hulburt, 
1. Briggs 
on. Edward Gilber se 
lliam Kirby, 
oseph C, Palmer, 
Staples & Deavitt, 
C.W. Emric k, 


Ourselves. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


do. 
do. 
Union City, 
Jackson, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Mason, Mich. 


do. 
Ma rsh all, 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Battle Creek, 
Marshall, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 
Battle Creek, 
Kalamazo 
do. 


i 
do. 


aVU. 

do. 

do. 
Ann Arbor, 

do. 
Jackson, 
nee rd, 
Jackson, 
Marshall, 


Weston, Mo. 
Elmira, N Y. 


Harrisburg, Pa 


-carl-street, Brooklyn 


ae ‘ ees 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Paw Paw, 
? 
ao. 
do. 
do. 
1 
ao. 
do. 
London, E 1g 
San Francisco, Ca 
Princeton, N.J 
San Francisco, Ca. 
South Bend, Ind. 


au. 
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K. Wright, M.D., 

A. Liston, 

Ketchum, 

Brownfield & Day, 

Ww. Eddy, : 

M. H. Smith, do. 
H. Bement, do. 

N. E. Marston, 

A. W. Higgins, 

J. M. Ewing, 

J. B. Duret, 

Adkins Nash, 

G. E. Adams, 

George B. Walker 

Orlando Hurd, 

C. Carter, 

as W Gooden, 

Mark Jones, 

Kk. M. Weaver, 

Thomas Wood, 

J. Walker, 

A, M. Crane, 

R. Heath & Co., 

H. W. Chase, 

R. 8. Ford, 

Jesse Andruas, 

W. W. W.H. T. B 

Daniel Mace, 

4. R. Wood, C 

M. D. Munson, 

D. Vance, 

James Graham, 

Morgan Snook, 

H. T. Snoo 

D. C. Stover, 

George P. Buell 
irbour & Port: 
1ac Blackford, 

. A. Fletch 

iorrison & 

O. F. Meyhe 

Edw rd L 1) 
M. G. Bri 

oe H. Lan 

Ww. M Noel, 
. £ Dav 
A. L. Patt 

aS hart, 

R. F. Donald 

A. M. Puitt 


i toe 
J. Buckels, 


DF South Bend, Ind. 
Z do. 
A do. 


do. 


do. 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ha wha, 
sport, 
ye tle, 
do. 


do, 


wwtords 


K, 


B 
Is 


Tall 
w, 


u Dunn, 


John Hunt, 
M. J. Dugun 
Thomas D. Wal; 
N P. Hove y; 

B. R. Edmondston, 
| Charles Alexi 


3 
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James H: Stewart, 
George W. Carr, 
Grafton F, Cookerly, 
R. J. Dawson, 
John 8. Reid, 

W. F. Sherrod, 
Col. Ww. R. Haddon, 
James B. Foley, 
Thomas Armstrong, 
E. Dumont, 

W. R. Bowes, 

W. W. McCoy, 

A. P. Willard, 

W. Crim, 

D. E. Williamson, 
W. R. Johnson 
Perry Brown, 

C. P. Furguson, 

J. Riston, 

B. O. Deming, 
John Lilly, 

Jobn Wells, 
William McLane, 
M. R. Green, 
James T. Roberts, 
D. P. Baker, 

Dr. McClelland, 
James M. Hopkins, 
Cyrus A. Roberts, 
Lauriston Ward, 
D. H. Roedwell, 

P. Pond, 

W. J. A. Roberts, 
Z. 8. Lyons, 

P. Ripley, 
Alexander McRae, 
L. Sturges, 

David Yarborough, 
D 8. Beauchamp, 
Alexander McKueely 
O. McKueely, 
Josiah Knighton, 
B. F. Clifford, 
John W. Hays, 
John Killian, 

L. 8S. Gwynn, 
Thomas Rie Worsham, 
A. T. Going, 

T. L. McGhee, 

F. W. Ward, 

Noel Waddill, 
Thomas Chapman, 
William Woodw ard, 
E. A. Lemmon, 

M. Harris, 

C. Monroe, 

S. Spicer, 

G. & K. Sistare, 
Dr. G. E, Hardy ; 
Butler & Jay, 
Thomas Illman, 
Z. Cooley, 
Athenzum Society, 
H.S8. Bradford, 

E. Cornish, 


Ourselves. 


Delphi, Ind. 
Leesviile, 
Terre Haute, 
Spencerville, 
Connersville, 
Paoli, 
Carlisle, 
Greenburg, 
Vevay, 
Lawrenceburg, 
Michigan City, 
Laporte, 
New-Albany, 
Anderson, 
Bowling Green, 
Paoli, 
Winslow, 
Charlestown, 
Covington, 
Lafay: tte, 
do. 
Anderson, 
Jamestown, 
Patriot, 
Indianapolis, 
North Windham, Me. 
Nashville, Mo. 
do. 
Manchester, Vt. 
Washington, D.C. 
Oconomowoe, W.T'. 
Clinton, La. 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
: do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Winchester, Ct. 


Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


New-York. 
Blackface, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
do. 
Knozville, Ills. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
Natchez, Miss. 


John S. Williams, 
Clinton B. Fisk, 
J. H. C. Barlow, 
Col. C. D. Mead, 
W. B. Mackar, 
| W. M. Hughes, 
|G. M. Bright, 

J. Marsh, 

Mr. Myers, 

John C. Parker, 


| Thomas S. Stanfield, 


W. C.jHannah, 
C. H. Reeve, 


Chas. E. Stewart, M.C. 


M. L. Fitch, 
C.P. Bush, 
H. C. Kibbee, 
Titus Dort, 
R. W. Ingals, 
Jed. Sherwood, 
Solomon C. Hall, 
Noah H. Hart, 
E. Barns, 
| George Chandler, 
Oka Town, 
P. D. Waner, 
D. Thurber, 
James L. Smith, 


Solomon D. Lawrence, 


Calvin Britain, 
Noah Beech, 
J. C. Bailey, 
). P. Rankin, 
O. C. Wiswell, 
W. C. Ransom, 
Lansing House, 
Charles Gregory, 
E. J. Roberts, 
John D. Irvine, 
J. B. Pierce, 
D. Vandewalken, 
L. H. Grimes, M.D., 
W. Winegar, 
Geo. Martin, 
D. P. Bushnell, 
| W.R. Dickerson, 
| Col. Samuel Black, 
| Joseph H. Massey, 
Hilary B. Cenas, 
Perry Reading Club, 
Dr. A. H. Duncan, 
| Richard Busteed, 
W. P. Jarvis, 
James T. Pugh, 
W. L. Church, 
H. L. Rucker, 
Hugh T. Dickey, 
Samuel I. Lowe, 
L. P. Hoard, 
J. H. Burch, 
J. W. Woodworth, 
George F. Foster, 
Daniel Mellroy, 
Philip Maxwell, 
J. Cook, 


Lumpkin, Geo. 
Ardwater, Mich. 
Alexandria, La. 

N.Y. City. 

Eddyville, Ky. 

Madison, Ind. 
do. 

do. 

N.Y City. 
Charleston, Ind. 
South Bend, 

Laporte, 

Plymouth, 

, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Paw, Paw, 

Lansing, 
Detroit, 
Dearbonsville, 
Adrain, 
Cassapolis, 
Richland, 
Lapeer, 
London, 
Romeo, 
Otsego, 
Farmington, 
Monroe, 
Lexington, 
Girard, 

St. Joseph, 
Bridgeport, 

Lansing, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jonesville. 

Eagle River, 
Mackinac, 
Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, 

Nile eo, 
Elkhard, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 

do. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, 
South Bend, Ind. 
New-Orlzans, La. 
Perry, Geo. 

Fayette, Miss. 

N.Y. City. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

Baincomptville, La. 
Chicago, Lils. 
do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 











